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TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


OSWALDO  ARANHA 
AMBASSADOR  OF  BRAZIL 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WI1P2N  the  newly-appointed  Ambassador  of  Brazil  to  the  I’nited 
States,  Oswaldo  Araidia,  i)resented  his  tetters  of  credence  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  October  2,  1934,  he  referred  warmly  to  the 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  which  has  been  maintained  with¬ 
out  interruption  for  over  a  hundred  years,  to  their  community  of 
interests,  and  to  the  mutual  good  will  which  their  respective  govern¬ 
ments  have  always  fostered.  He  also  expressed  the  admiration  of  his 
people  for  the  constructive  measures  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
the  present  world  situation.  In  repl^’ing.  President  Roosevelt  thanked 
the  Ambassador  for  his  appreciative  remarks  concerning  the  efforts  of 
his  Government  to  combat  the  forces  of  depression,  and  agreed  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  based  on  so  solid  a 
foundation  that  little  governmental  action  was  needed  to  fortify  them. 

Notwithstanding  his  youth — for  Senhor  Aranha  was  born  at 
.\legrete,  Rio  Grande  do  Sid,  February  15, 1894 — the  new'  Ambassador 
has  already  had  a  brilliant  career  in  his  own  country.  He  received  his 
eairly  education  in  his  native  State,  later  attending  the  Military 
Academy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  graduating  with  highest  honors  from 
the  law  school  there  in  1910.  In  the  meantime  he  had  spent  1913  and 
1914  in  Europe;  besides  visiting  several  countries,  he  attended  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales  in  Paris. 

After  becoming  a  member  of  the  bar,  Senhor  Aranha  returned  to  his 
native  State  to  practice  law,  and  started  his  political  career  with  his 
election  as  mayor  of  Alegrete.  In  1927  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  soon  thereafter  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  represent 
his  State  in  the  Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  following  year, 
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howpver,  ho  rosi<:iiod  to  accept  the  (»flico  of  Socrotarv  of  State  of  Kio 
(Iraiule  do  Sul,  of  which  Dr.  (letulio  Varpis,  now  President  of  Brazil, 
was  then  jrovernor. 

B’hen  Dr.  Varjras  hecaine  head  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
Senhor  Aranha  was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  (Attorney  General) 
and  two  years  later  Minister  of  Finance.  He  has  a  sound  and  thoroufih 
knowledjre  of  all  jdiases  of  the  economic  and  financial  condition  of 
Brazil,  which  will  be  highly  appreciated  in  the  aiiproaching  negotiation 
of  a  reciprocal  trade  treaty  between  his  country  and  the  United  States. 

The  Ambassador  takes  his  seat  as  the  Brazilian  re|»resentative  on 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


GLIMPSES  ;OF 

SOME  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CAPITALS 

By  Jennie  Erskine  Murray 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  is  incomparable.  I  have  never  seen  the 
^  harbor  of  Sydney  witli  which  I  have  heard  it  compared,  but  I 
have  seen  Najiles,  and  althous;h  I  have  spent  lonjj  hours  watching: 
the  white  smoke  of  Vesuvius  rise  into  the  sky  of  Mediterranean  blue, 
and  have  followed  the  sweeping  curve  of  shore  line,  as  the  blue  of 
the  bay  became  opalescent  in  the  sunset,  and  although  in  my  love 
for  Naples,  I  too  will  name  it  in  the  same  breath  with  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
still  I  say  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  inconpiarable. 

It  is  a  dream  city,  a  city  of  mountains  and  sea,  and  mountains  that 
rise  from  the  midst  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  city  *)vertlowing  with  flowers, 
spreading  everywhere,  high  on  the  trees,  heavy  on  the  walls.  You 
cannot  say  that  it  is  one  lovely  mountain  or  one  lovely  mountain 
range.  You  camu*t  say  that  it  is  one  graceful  curve  of  shore  line  or 
one  lovely  stretch  of  blue  water.  You  cannot  say  that  any  one 
beauty  of  the  earth’s  beautiful  forms  and  features  and  colors  gives 
Rio  de  Janeiro  iier  loveliness.  It  is  all  lovely  forms  and  features 
and  colors  combined,  rejieated  from  every  point  of  view  with  the 
variety  with  which  a  theme  is  worked  into  a  great  unusual  symidiony. 
Think  of  all  the  beautiful  places  where  you  have  ever  been  and  put 
them  all  together  -mountains,  ocean,  beaches,  trojiical  trees  ranged 
in  avenues  of  palms  or  groves  of  eucalyptus,  old  narrow  streets  with 
the  quaintness  of  long  ago  centuries,  broad  avenues  where  parks  of 
trees  and  flowers,  statues  and  fountains,  separate  four  lines  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  following  in  gay  procession  the  curves  of  the  successive  bays, 
homes  whose  gayety  of  architecture  is  in  keeping  with  the  gayety  of 
their  gardens,  and  the  tropical  sky  over  all,  da/./.ling  blue  through  the 
<lay  and  of  incomparable  colors  that  enflame  mountains  and  sea  and 
sky  as  the  sun  sets  beyond  the  mountain  jiiles  when  the  day  is  ending. 
The  water,  too,  becomes  aflame  and  the  pink  glow  lingers  on  moun¬ 
tain  and  sky  until,  on  a  moonlight  night,  before  that  glow  can  fade, 
a  silver  sheen  blends  with  the  pink  and  gradually  all  color  disappears 
and  the  night  is  bright  with  moonlight  and  dartling  water. 

>  See  also  “Between  South  American  Cities”.  Bi'LLETIs  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  January  ItKM. 
and  “See  South  America”,  Bi  luetin  for  June  1934,  by  the  same  author. 


A  MOOKRX  NOTE  IN 
RIO. 


A  doorway  of  the  Tourinc  Cluh 
of  Hrazil  frames  the;  unusual 
view  of  the  skyscraper  home 
of  Noite",  one  of  Rio’s 
(Htpular  dailies. 


VIC’I'ORIA  REtilA, 
RIO  I)K  JANEIRO. 

Not  only  the  famous  lily  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Victoria  Repia, 
but  other  tropical  i)lant.s  ha  ve 
lieen  tame<l  in  the  confines 
of  the  llotanicai  Oarden. 
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I  should  like  to  linger  long  describing  the  beauties  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

I  should  like  to  tell  of  the  harbor  lighted  by  the  sunrise  just  after 
the  lights  of  the  city,  that  extend  like  chains  of  gold  beads  around 
the  sweeping  curves,  have  gone  out.  The  truncated  form  of  Gavea 
stands  as  a  mighty  guard,  the  organ  pipes  of  the  Organ  Mountains 
rise  on  the  other  side,  and  in  clear  outline  the  Finger  of  God  points 
from  earth  to  Heaven.  Mountain  domes  and  mountain  peaks, — 
the  highest,  Corcovado,  lifts  on  high  the  figure  of  Christ-Redeemer, 
extending  above  the  city,  and  above  the  world,  the  everlasting  arms.* 

I  wish  I  could  reproduce  for  you  the  ever  increasing  magnificence  of 
a  sunset  trip  to  Pao  de  Assucar,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  that  island  mass  of 
granite,  a  sheer,  perpendicular  rise  of  twelve  hundred  feet  looming 
above  you  as  your  boat  skirts  it  on  entering  the  harbor  and  which 
you  reach  only  by  a  car  that  swings  on  a  cable  stretched  across  the 
water.  A  lovely  trip,  too,  is  the  one  to  Tijuca,  with  pleasant  homes 
climbing  its  slopes  where,  from  great  heights,  between  trees  where 
cleared  spaces  in  the  heavy  growth  make  them  serve  as  frames  for  a 
picture,  you  look  out  upon  enchanting  views  of  banana  plantations 
and  jungle-like  forests,  and  beyond,  to  the  distant  city,  ocean  and 
far-away  mountains.  And  a  thrilling  trip  is  the  one  to  Petropolis 
over  an  automobile  road  that  makes  a  daring  ascent,  from  one  dizzy 
cliff  on  to  a  higher  one,  until  it  reaches  this  summer  resort  city  where 
a  Brazilian  emperor  lies  buried. 

Loveliness  is  omnipresent  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  of  the  parks  and  the  j)alaces,  now  museums,  of  the  old  Portuguese 
library,  of  the  residential  streets,  of  the  Botanical  (Jardens,  of  the 
markets,  especially  the  flower  market.  1  would  that  I  could  bring 
back  from  the  past  the  throngs  that  have  come  and  gone  in  the  ever 
crowded  Rua  Ouvidor,  that  narrow  street  along  which  men  walked 
when  they  had  cases  recjuiring  the  decision  of  a  judge,  thirty  years 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  I  should  like  to  walk 
with  you  along  the  gayest  of  modern  thoroughfares,  the  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  with  its  office  buildings,  clubhouses  and  hotels,  its  lively 
traffic,  its  people  sitting  at  street  caf4  tables,  its  picturescpie  pedes¬ 
trians,  the  Negro  women  carr^'ing  their  flat  baskets  of  fruit  on  their 
heads,  its  shops,  displaying  jewels  and  flowers,  butterfly-wing  orna¬ 
ments,  and  souvenirs  of  inlaid  wood.  I  should  like  to  walk  down  this 
gay,  tree-shaded  street  with  you  to  the  end,  to  the  Opera  House  and 
the  Monroe  Palace,  and  then  I  should  like  to  continue  on  along  the 
fieira  Mar,  along  the  esplanade  of  black  and  white  mosaic,  to  follow 
the  beaches,  Copacabana,  Ipanema,  past  the  country  club,  past  the 
twin  peaks  of  Leblon,  then  Gavea,  and  on  to  the  great  new  highway, 
the  Niemeyer  Drive,  which  some  day,  they  say,  will  follow  the  ocean 
all  the  way  to  Paraguay.  But  I  cannot.  Beauty — too  lovely. 
Immensity — too  great. 


>  See  illustration,  p.  790. 


A  VKM!>A  |v  l*KJIil.l<)  \'l' 
I'l.AZA  l)K  I, A  I-IHKK 
I  Al».  .\U)NTK,VJI»KO. 

Alim)!  Monle\  iileii's  mam 
stre<‘l.  Aveiiiilo  IH  de  Julio, 
sire  «in(i>ntrate'l  many  of  l  lie 
fine  offioe  builiiinss  ami 
C'ommeroial  estalilishmenis. 


TIIK  WAITINf}  K«M)M 
OF  TIIK.  CAITrOI,, 
MOXTKVIDKO. 

OlK'iiin;!  from  this  siimiitiions 
hall,  or,  ns  it  is  t!enerally 
known,  the  ‘‘Salon  ile  los 
I'asos  I'eriliilos",  are  the 
halls  of  the  Chamtier  of 
llepiilies  ami  the  .Senate. 
In  the  construetion  amlem- 
liellishment  of  the  ('apitol 
a  wide  variety  of  native 
iiiarldes  was  iitilired 
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Buenos  Aires  is  tlie  larjiest  city  in  South  Ainerica,  the  largest  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and,  according  to  Van  Loon’s  (leography,  it 
ranks  seventh  in  size  among  the  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  a  city  of 
elegance  and  dignity,  the  streets,  parks,  and  buildings  made  according 
to  plans  that,  as  they  are  now  being  carried  out,  necessitate  the 
reclaiming  of  land  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  removal  of  the  old 
city  that  was  begun  in  l.oSO.  Were  1  to  tell  of  all  that  may  be  seen 
and  enjoyed  in  these  South  American  capitals,  I  would  then  have 
the  hook  that  I  said  I  would  not  write.  Before  reaching  Buenos 
Aires,  I  had  stopi)ed  for  about  ten  hours,  while  my  Munson  liner  was 
in  the  port,  at  the  city  of  Montevide«).  In  all  the  S<mth  American 
ca|)itals,  the  buildings  where  the  laws  of  the  nation  are  made  are  of 
classic  grandeur,  built  and  furiushed  in  a  style  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  a  nation.  The  Senate  ('hamber  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  are  invariably  richly  carpeted  and  richly  tapestried.  The 
furniture  is  of  beautiful  native  wood.  Oilings  and  chandeliers  are 
remarkahle  for  their  artistry.  Corridors  with  columns  ami  tiles  of 
nativi'  material  ami  workmanship,  stairways  and  ejitram-e  ways,  art* 
of  imprt'ssivt*  magnificenct*.  'riit*  senators’  tlining  room  in  the  capitol 
of  Buenos  Aires  is  one  where  a  prince  might  entertain  his  guests. 
'File  large  table  ttf  rich  mahogany,  covered  with  cloth  of  rich  linen  and 
heavy  lace,  napkins  of  like  (juality,  leather  upholstered  armchairs, 
line  porcelain  and  fine  glass:  all  the  refinements  that  contribute  to 
the  art  of  dining,  are  enjoyed  by  the  senators  of  Argentina  when  they 
UJither  for  sociability  in  another  salon  of  the  same  building,  one  that 
was  furnished  by  a  Spanish  princess  after  she  had  made  a  visit  to  their 
country.  In  this  room  are  portraits  and  other  |)aintings,  and  restful 
furniture  of  great  magnificence.  The  North  American  is  proud  to 
find  among  the  portraits  one  of  Sarmiento,  who  came  to  the  I'nited 
States  when  Horace  Mann  was  developing  educational  reform  in  our 
ccHintry,  ami  who  went  back  to  his  own  country  to  i)ut  into  effect  an 
educational  system  founded  on  tiu*  ideas  of  our  own  great  teacher. 

In  these  South  .\merican  cities  not  only  are  the  caipitols  imposing. 
.VI ways  there  are  many  pid>li(‘  buildings  of  striking  magnificence  and 
many  are  the  homes  (»f  imp(»sing  beauty,  ami  should  the  visitor  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  to  (tne,  he  would  find  (piiet,  assured 
elegance  aiiid  richness  within.  .Vny  tourist  may  enjoy  one  of  these 
homes  »>f  wealth,  its  architecture,  furniture,  and  art  collections,  by 
visiting  the  Musei>  Isaac  Fernandez  Blanco  in  Buenos  Aires,  Victoria 
142(t.  .Vmong  the  many  works  of  art  is  a  collection  of  mat^  bowls  of 
gold  and  silver,  wrought  with  a  craftsmanship  that  reminds  one  of 
( 'ellini.  This  home  w  as  beipieathed  to  the  city  by  its  owner,  that  the 
beauty  of  its  contents  might  be  enjoye*!  by  the  public.  The  buildii\g 
most  renowned  for  its  magnificence  is  that  t)f  the  dockey  ('lub  in 
Buenos  .Vires  and  the  most  beaiitifid  hall  in  any  public  huihling  is  the 
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Hall  of  the  Lost  Footsteps  in  the  capitol  of  Montevideo.  This  is  best 
seen  frcnn  its  pillery,  where  the  harmonious  proportion  of  its  simple 
lines  and  the  combinations  of  colors  of  the  native  marbles  are  most 
strikinjr  in  their  ell'ect.  It  was  built  in  memory  of  those  whose  foot¬ 
steps  are  heard  no  more,  a  silent,  uninscribed  tribute  to  those  who  no 
lonjrer  come  and  ^o,  but  wlu)  in  life  trod  the  |)aths  of  service. 

It  was  about  the  mi<ldle  of  Aujrust  when  I  was  in  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires.  That  corres|)onds  in  time  of  year  to  our  mid-F'ebruary. 
These  cities  lie  as  far  s«)uth  as  a  place  on  the  coast  of  North  ('arolina 
near  Cape  I.iookout  lies  north,  in  these  South  American  cities,  frost 
is  almost  unknown  and  llowei-s  bloom  all  the  year.  Hoses  were  not 
yet  to  be  seen  in  the  Honario  in  Buenos  Aires  but  it  must  be  a  jrreat 
e.xpanse  of  color  when  summer  comes.  The  {rrass  and  trees  were 
•rreen  in  the  parks  and  peach  trees  were  in  blossom  in  the  >!:ardens. 
But  it  was  cold.  It  was  desperately  cold  as  we  rode  in  an  open  taxi 
aloiifr  the  ocean  front  where  people  of  Montevideo  have  their  summer 
homes  and  where  there  was  a  jrreat  handsome  hotel  empty  of  guests 
at  that  time  of  year.  Fortunately,  I  had  on  a  warm  woolen  suit  and 
over  this  a  warm  winter  coat  hut  still  I  shivered.  1  wore  that  winter 
coat  much  of  the  time  between  landing  in  Montevideo  and  sailing  for 
home  from  Callao.  The  hotels,  e.xcept  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  have  steam 
heat,  but  when  the  winter  winds  of  August  blow  against  the  windows, 
you  wish  that  this  steam  heat  were  not  a  recent  innovation  which  is 
not  yet  used  in  full  vigor. 

At  the  race  track  in  Buenos  Aires  is  a  heating  contrivance  never 
seen  before.  In  the  paddocks  are  huge  cylinders  in  which  coals  are 
burning.  You  may  come  down  from  your  seat  on  the  grandstand 
and  get  warm  at  these  outdoor  stoves.  But  j)robably  the  sun  will 
be  shining  and  you  will  stay  on  the  stand  watching  the  races,  the 
hoi-ses  and  people  all  taking  life  joyously.  You  will  be  told  that  this 
is  the  most  beautiful  race  track  in  the  world.  As  you  look  out  over 
its  smooth  course  encircling  a  field  of  green  where  artificial  lakes  are 
connected  by  arched  bridges,  you  will  agree  that  none  could  be  more 
beautiful.  But  when  you  go  to  Santiago,  and  after  you  have  passed 
through  the  line  clubhouse  you  step  out  on  the  grandstand,  and  see 
the  circle  of  the  course  paralleled  in  the  sky  by  a  circle  of  snow-covered 
mountains,  you  will  say  that  this  is  the  loveliest  place  where  a  sports¬ 
man  ever  plaj'ed. 

No  one  can  recall  a  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  without  thinking  of  its 
great  newspaper  La  Frc7isa.  It  occupies  one  of  the  imposing  buildings 
on  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  and  visitors  are  welcome.  The  great  interest 
for  the  visitor  is  not  so  much  in  the  niaking  of  a  newspaper  as  in  the 
provisions  made  in  the  building  for  the  public  that  it  serves  The 
owners  feel  that  the  money  that  comes  from  the  public  should  be  used 


Court«sy  of  the  Munnon  Steamship  Line. 

ronMurs  .mon'I'- 
.MKNT  IX  HUE.VDS 
AI  R,ES. 

Some  of  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  the  Antentine  capital  is 
the  result  of  the  numerous 
(ilazas  and  lurks  nhich  have 
fteen  artistically  ilevelo|>ed 
throuKhout  the  city. 


AVENIftA  I)E  AfAYO, 
Bl  EXOS  AIRE.S. 

Buenos  .\ires,  one  of  the  preat 
cities  of  the  world  and  the 
lareest  of  the  Southern  Hem¬ 
isphere.  impresses  the  visitor 
as  a  city  of  elegance  and 
dignity. 
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for  tlie  jijood  of  the  public.  As  always  in  these  biiilciin<^s,  eleijance  and 
luxury  are  evident,  here  seen  in  the  music  salon,  an  imitation  in 
decoration  and  furniture  of  one  of  the  iralleries  of  Vei-sailles.  In  this 
salon  are  given  exhibitions  by  pupils  pursuing  a  course  for  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  music  given  at  the  expense  of  La.  Prema  to  young  people  of 
talent.  The  paper  provitles  not  only  for  the  artistic  gratification  of 
the  public.  People  may  also  go  there  to  have  their  teeth  filled,  or  to 
consult  a  lawyer,  or  to  receive  almost  any  assistance  at  the  expense 
of  the  paper.  The  owners  of  La  Prenm  consider  that  the  newspaper 
serves  the  public,  the  newspaper  depends  upon  the  public,  and  the 
newspaper  therefore  provides  for  the  needs  of  the  public.  Would  it 
not  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  our  times  if  this  principle  were 
accepted  more  widely  in  the  business  world? 

The  cemeteries  of  Buenos  Aires  are  of  unusual  interest.  They  are 
reminders  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Genoa  or  Milan,  but  they  are  even 
more  completely  built  of  stone.  A  bare  spot  of  ground  is  hardly  to 
be  seen.  One  stone  vaiult  is  built  closely  against  the  other  on  each 
side  of  narrow  stotic  sidewalks.  'I'hese  vaults  are  houses  where  the 
•lead  are  lai«l  t«*  rest  and  tlu*y  are  carefully  tended  by  inemlaMs  of  the 
family.  Pictures  and  busts  of  the  (leparted  are  enshriiu'd.  Altars 
are  provided  with  flowers,  candles,  and  crucifixes.  These  buildings  are 
of  great  variety  of  design  of  marble  and  granite,  and  the  sculpturing 
is  the  work  of  artists.  I  chanced  to  be  present  when  a  funeral  was 
taking  place.  I  kept  aloof,  not  only  because  I  respected  the  privacy 
of  the  mourners,  but  because  burial  services  are  attended  only  by  men. 

No  description  of  Buenos  Aires  should  fail  to  mention  the  Teatro 
Col6n.  In  this  beautiful  opera  house  I  heard  Lily  Pons  sing  in  a 
farewell  performance  of  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and  she  received  an 
enthusiastic  ovation  from  the  audience  that  filled  all  the  seats  and 
standing  room  of  the  orchestra,  all  the  seats  in  the  great  circle  of 
bo.xes  and  in  the  tier  on  tier  of  loges  that  formed  a  high  circular 
wall,  crowded  with  intent  listeners.  No  description  should  omit  the 
numerous  statues,  many  of  them  most  beautiful  and  imposing,  the 
most  interesting  one  being  that  of  Columbus  on  the  Pasco  Colon. 
The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  see  the  zoological  gardens,  especially 
in  Buenos  Aires,  the  favorite  place  for  children  and  of  course  for 
parents  with  children.  But  I  cannot  tell  of  all  the  enjoyments  that 
await  the  traveller  in  these  cities.  The  same  interesting  features  are 
repeated  again  and  again.  Always  there  are  botanical  gardens,  zoo¬ 
logical  gardens,  flower  markets  and  other  markets,  great  artistic 
parks,  broad  avenues,  wide  plazas,  an  art  gallery,  at  least  one  imposing 
library,  club  buildings,  university  buildings,  museums,  an  opera 
house,  newspaper  buildings,  bank  buildings.  In  all  of  them  too,  are 
buildings  erected  by  American  companies.  Signs  in  the  street  or 


electric  rcvolviiif;  lijrlits  at  nijrlit,  displays  in  windows,  or  signs  aloft 
above  the  buildings,  tell  of  Firestone  tires.  Ford  cars.  Singer  sewing 
inacbincs.  Waterman  fountain  j)ens,  “His  Master’s  Voice”,  Elizabeth 
Arden,  National  City  Hank,  Hank  of  Hoston,  All-American  Cables — 
a  long  list  of  our  enterprises  might  be  named  that  have  establishments 
or  agents  in  alt  these  cities.  Hanks  representing  all  nations  arc 
there— Hritish,  Cerman,  French,  Italian — and  people  from  all  these 
countries,  and  oriental  countries,  are  conducting  many  kinds  of 
business.  Ours  is  the  country  that  furnishes  the  “movies”,  or 
rather  the  “talkies”,  everj’where.  Lines  are  spoken  in  English, 
captions  given  in  the  national  language.  Pictures  of  Janet  Gaynor, 
Joan  Crawford,  Marie  Dressier,  Harold  Lloyd,  John  Harrymore,  and 
all  the  favorites  greet  us  everywhere,  and  their  names  blaze  across 
the  streets.  They  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  South  Ameri¬ 
cans.  One  young  man  in  Valparaiso  who  couhl  speak  hardly  more 
than  enough  English  to  tell  me  that  the  one  place  in  the  world  he 
wanted  most  to  visit  was  Hollywood,  exclaimed  wistfully,  “Janet 
Gaynor  and  Joan  Crawford,  are  .\merican  girls  all  like  that?” 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 


By  Guillermo  A.  Suro 
Editorial  Dicision,  Pan  American  t'nion 

A  MAJOR  nioasure  in  President  Roosevelt’s  administration 
desifrned  to  promote  a  far-reaching:  revival  of  international 
trade  went  into  effect  with  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Ag:reements  Act 
aiithoriziiifi  the  Executive  to  lower  the  tariff  in  reciprocity  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  nations.  This  is  in  line  with  the  proposal  for  the 
reduction  of  trade  harriers  formulated  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  at 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  which  was 
ado|)ted  as  the  basis  of  the  economic,  commercial,  and  tariff  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  in 
their  future  relations  with  one  another  and  with  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Without  neglecting  unilateral  and  multilateral  action  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  conference  provides  “that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics  will  promptly  undertake  ...  to 
reduce  high  trade  barriers  through  the  negotiation  of  comprehensive 
bilateral  reciprocity  treaties  based  upon  mutual  concessions.”  Carry¬ 
ing  this  proposal  into  effect  means  the  adoption  of  a  new  tariff  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  radically  different  from  the  system 
of  high  protectionism  long  entrenched,  despite  the  low  tariff  de¬ 
manded,  in  the  opinion  of  many  economists,  by  the  post-war  creditor 
position  of  the  country.  Realizing  that  the  former  policy  by  narrow¬ 
ing  the  market  for  foreign  commodities  has  made  it  difficult  for 
foreigh  countries  to  obtain  the  means  with  which  to  purchase  Amer¬ 
ican  products,  a  fact  which  from  1922  to  1930  was  disguised  by  un¬ 
restricted  foreign  loans,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  moderate  these  obstructions  in  e.xchange  for  a  reduction  in 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  other  countries  upon  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

That  the  United  States  should  assume  a  vigorous  policy  for  the 
removal  of  trade  barriers  is  natural  since  it  has  suffered  a  more  serious 
contraction  in  its  foreign  trade  than  any  other  country  and  its  stake 
in  the  restoration  of  world  trade  is  therefore  larger.  Restricted  by  a 
universal  network  of  barriers,  tbe  world’s  international  trade  between 
1929  and  1933  has  shrunk  by  about  two-thirds  in  value  and  by  30 
percent  in  volume.  In  competition  with  other  countries  the  United 
States  has  been  getting  a  diminishing  share  of  this  diminishing  trade. 
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Whereas  in  1929  it  enjoyed  13.83  percent  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
world,  in  1932  its  share  had  fallen  to  10.92  percent.  Measured  in 
terms  of  dollars  the  total  e.xports  of  the  United  States  fell  from  $5,241,- 
000,000  in  1929  to  $1,675,000,000  in  1933,  while  imports  fell  from 
$4,399,000,000  to  $1,149,000,000.  Since  the  United  States  normally 
exports  between  55  and  00  percent  of  its  cotton,  20  percent  of  its 
wheat,  40  percent  of  its  tobacco,  and  50  percent  of  its  rice,  and  since 
many  of  its  most  important  industries,  manufacturing  such  products 
as  machinery,  automobiles  and  electrical  eciuipment,  are  organized 
on  such  a  scale  that  they  normally  produce  far  more  than  can  be 
consumed  in  the  home  market,  the  necessity  may  be  clearly  seen  for 
allowing  a  greater  flow  of  imports  in  order  to  increase  foreign  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  these  surpluses  if,  in  the  words  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  these  industries  are  to  be  spared  “the  heart-breaking  readjust¬ 
ments  that  must  be  necessary  if  the  shrinkage  of  American  foreign 
commerce  remains  permanent.” 

If  foreign  trade  is  essential  to  the  United  States  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  the  Latin  American  Republics,  for  their  entire 
economic  life  revolves  around  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
their  products  in  foreign  markets.  The  terrific  decline  in  the  value 
of  their  trade  which  has  taken  place  since  1929  has  brought  about 
incalculable  hardships.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  these 
countries,  like  that  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  shows  an  unprecedented 
recession  in  value.  Kx|)orts  from  the  United  States  to  the  Latin 
American  Republics  fell  from  $911,749,000  in  1929  to  $215,944,000 
in  1933,  and  iTiited  States  imports  from  Latin  America  fell  from 
$1,014,127,000  in  1929  to  $316,040,000  in  1933.  Of  the  total  Latin 
American  imports  from  all  countries  the  United  States  supplied  about 

39  percent  in  1929  and  32  percent  in  1932;  of  their  total  exports  the 
United  States  took  34  percent  in  1929  and  32  percent  in  1932.  The 
Latin  American  countries  are  important  customers  for  American 
products  such  as  machinery  and  tools,  iron  and  steel,  electrical  goods, 
leather,  chemicals,  gasoline,  automobiles,  cement,  hosiery,  cotton 
manufactures,  hardware,  lard.  Hour  aiid  other  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
factured  products.  In  turn  they  arc  the  main  source  of  supply  of 
many  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States.  Thus:  Xinety-four  percent 
of  the  colfee  imports  of  the  United  States  comes  from  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  (luatemala.  Cuba  supplies  98  percent  of 
the  cane  sugar  im|)orted  from  foreign  countries.  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Panama,  Cuba,  and  Colombia  supply  81  percent  of  the  ba¬ 
nanas,  and  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 

40  percent  of  the  cacao.  Ninety  percent  of  the  crude  ])etroleum 
imports  comes  from  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru.  Ecuador  and  Brazil  sui)ply  practically  all  the  imports  of  tagua 
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nuts  (vpjietiihlp  ivory)  and  carnauba  wax,  respectively.  Of  United 
States  imports  of  logwood,  Haiti  and  Mexico  supply  95  percent. 
From  Farafrnay  and  Arpjentina  come  all  the  quebracho  wood  and 
extract;  from  Me.xico  comes  all  the  guayule;  from  Brazil,  Peru, 
Uolombia,  and  Venezuela,  92  percent  of  the  balata;  from  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  77  percent  of  the  imports  of  molasses; 
and  from  Arjjentina  almost  all  of  the  casein  and  flaxseed  imported. 

Negotiations  of  reciprocal  arrangements  between  many  of  these 
countries  and  the  United  States  are  already  in  an  advanced  stage. 
American  business  men  are  now  presenting  their  views  on  trade 
agreements  with  Brazil,  Haiti,  ('olombia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Cuatemala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  An  agreement  was  signed 
with  C^iba  on  August  24,  which,  however,  stands  in  a  separate  cate¬ 
gory  because  of  the  exclusive  preferential  treatment  which  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  have  always  granted  each  other.  This  will 
not  be  the  case  in  the  negotiations  with  other  countries.  In  the 
negotiations  with  Brazil,  for  example,  the  United  States  is  not  asking 
for  preferential  treatment.  Although  20  years  ago  it  secured  this 
special  favor,  the  United  States  terminated  it  about  11  j’ears  ago,  of 
its  own  accord.  This,  the  State  Department  says,  “is  an  earnest 
of  the  spirit  of  friendly  accommodation  of  interest  and  of  mutual 
economic  advantage  with  which  the  negotiations  of  these  agreements 
will  be  undertaken  with  all  countries.” 

THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

The  Act  of  June  12,  19J4  empowers  President  Roosevelt  to  negotiate 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  governments  to  become  effective  by 
I’residential  proclamation  without  further  approval  by  Congress. 
This  he  may  do  “whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any  existing  duties 
or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign  country 
are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.”  In  the  i)rocess  of  negotiation  the  President  is  empowered 
to  increase  or  reduce  any  existing  duty  by  no  more  than  50  percent. 
There  are,  however,  no  limitations  to  the  modifications  he  can  make 
on  any  other  import  restrictions,  i.  c.,  “limitati(»ns,  prohibitions, 
<'harges,  ami  e\a*-ti<»ns  other  than  duties,  impostal  on  importathm  or 
imposed  for  the  regulation  of  imports.”  He  may  not  transfer  any 
article  between  the  dutiable  and  the  free  list  but  he  can  promise  that 
“a  particular  article,  if  now  on  the  free  list,  or  if  now  dutiable  at  a 
given  rate,  shall  remain  dutiable  at  not  exceeding  that  rate.”*  He 
may  also  promise  “the  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise 
treatment  of  any  article  covered  by  any  foreign  trade  agreement.” 
The  authority  of  the  E.xecntive  to  enter  into  these  agreements  ter¬ 
minates  on  June  12,  1937,  three  years  from  the  date  of  passage  of 
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the  act.  Tlic  duration  of  a  trade  agreement,  however,  may  be 
indefinite,  for  altliough  the  act  states  that  it  is  subject  to  termination 
at  the  end  of  not  more  than  three  years  it  also  provides  that  if  a  trade 
agreement  is  not  terminated  then  it  will  remain  in  force  thereafter 
subject  to  termination  u|)on  six  months’  notice. 

Dr.  Claude  T.  Murchison,  director  of  the  liureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  stated  in  a  nation-wide  radio  address  that  the 
act  was  momentous  for  two  reasons: 

“In  the  first  place,  it  represented  the  removal  of  tariff -making  power 
entirely  to  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government.  This  means 
that  the  I’resident,  with  the  aid  of  the  various  Departments  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  may  proceed  to  a  tariff-making  policy  which  is  not  only 
free  from  partisan  interference,  but  which  is  based  upon  a  scientific 
analysis  of  economic  facts. 

“The  legislation  is  momentous  for  still  another  reason.  It  assumes 
officially  for  the  first  time  in  American  history  that  foreign  trade  is  a 
two-way  |)rocess.  In  alt  foreign-trade  transactions,  at  least  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  involved.  Tiie  exports  of  the  one  necessarily  hecome  the 
imports  of  the  other.  Hitherto  we  have  proceeded  on  the  hland  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  promotion  of  export  trade  was  a  matter  entirely 
independent  of  all  considerations  of  our  import  trade.  This  led  to 
two  grave  errors  in  national  ])olicy,  the  first  being  resort  to  artificial 
measures  to  expand  exports,  the  second  being  the  imposition  of  almost 
insuperahle  barriers  to  the  purchase  of  goods  from  abroad.” 

The  act  itself  acknowledges  this  fundamental  but  hitherto  ignored 
principle  when  it  states  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  President 
are  “for  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  I’nited  States  .  .  .  by  regulating  the  admission  of  foreign 
goods  into  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  characteristics 
and  needs  of  various  branches  of  American  production  so  that 
foreign  markets  will  be  made  available  to  those  branches  of  American 
production  which  require  and  are  capable  of  developing  such  outlets 
hy  affording  corresponding  opportunities  for  foreign  products  in  the 
United  States.” 

'Po  (he  two  n‘asons  addiicrd  by  Dr.  Miirchisiin  we  may  a<ht 
aiiittlier;  'I'he  iiatur*’  of  (he  (racle  agreements  to  he  negotiated  is 
not  trade-diverting  hut  t lade-ejdarging.  \  considerable  prop<*rti(»n 
of  the  trade  agr»>emen(s  that  have  been  worked  out  during  the  last 
few  years  have  been  negotiated  primarily  with  the  object  of  main¬ 
taining  or  enlarging  the  trade  between  the  particular  contracting 
countries  without  regard  to  third  countries,  often  through  pref¬ 
erential  jpiotas  diverting  the  trade  in  particular  commodities  from 
(he  usual  su|)pl3’ing  sources.  This  criticism  has  been  applied  to 
many  inter-European  agreements  entered  into  after  tbe  depression 
and  to  those  between  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  negotiated 
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at  tlie  Ottawa  Conferonro  of  1932.  They  were  not  calcnlated  to 
enlarge  the  general  volume  of  world  trade  and  their  lack  of  success 
in  reviving  or  increasing  the  aggregate  of  the  international  trade  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  is  attributed  partly  to  the  trade-diverting 
rather  than  trade-enlarging  nature  of  many  of  the  agreements.^ 

The  act  avoids  this  often  criticized  aspect  of  tariff  bargaining  by 
l)roviding  that  all  concessions  with  respect  to  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  granted  to  one  country  will  be  applicable  “to 
articles  tbe  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  all  foreign  countries.” 
This  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  will  be  granted  to 
all  countries  as  long  as  they  do  not  discriminate  against  American 
commerce,  the  President  being  empowered  to  suspend  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  concessions  to  any  country  because  of  discriminatory 
treatment  or  because  of  other  acts  or  policies  which  in  his  opinion 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  act — the  expansion  of  trade. 

This  p»)licy  is  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Seventh 
International  C'onference  of  American  States  on  economic,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  tariff  policy  which  reads,  in  part: 

Tho  siibscribiiiK  (joveniimnits  declare  that  the  principle  of  ecpiality  of  treat¬ 
ment  stands  and  must  continue  to  stand  as  the  basis  of  all  acceptable  com¬ 
mercial  policy.  .Accordingly  they  undertake  that  whatever  agreements  they 
enter  into  shall  include  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  its  unconditional  and 
unrestricted  form,  to  Ih'  aj)i)lied  to  all  ty|H's  of  control  of  international  trade, 
limited  only  by  such  exceptions  as  may  Ih'  commonly  recognized  as  legitimate, 
and  they  undertake  that  such  agnHMueids  shall  not  introduce  features  which, 
while  possibly  providing  an  immediate  advantage  for  the  contracting  parties, 
might  react  disadvantageously  upon  world  trade  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  generalize  to  all  countries  the  concessions 
made  by  two  contracting  countries  for  tbe  reduction  of  duties  or  the 
moderation  of  restrietions,  their  mutual  concessions  must  Apply  to 
products  of  particular  interest  to  each  other.  “In  bilateral  bargaining 
with  any  country”,  recommended  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the 
Senate,  “the  concessions  granted  by  the  Cnited  States  should  be 
confined  generally  to  articles  of  which  that  countiy  is  a  principal 
supplier  of  the  I’nited  States.”  By  confining  the  barg:aining  to  articles 
of  which  the  respective  countries  are  the  chief  suppliers  the  scope  of 
the  negotiations  is  not  reduced  as  much  as  may  be  imagined.  The 
Tariff  Commission  reports; 

-An  examination  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  discloses  hundreds  of  products 
which  arc  imported  predominantly  from  single  countries.  Freciuently  the  bulk 
of  the  dutiable  imports  from  a  given  country  is  compo.sed  of  articles  predomi¬ 
nantly  imported  from  that  country.  .A  recent  tabulation  shows  that  the  United 
States  dutiable  imports  in  1931  from  29  countries  were  composed  to  an  extent 
of  from  48  i)ercent  to  93  i>ercent  of  articles  of  which  each  country  respectively 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  United  States.  These  29  countries  supplied 

>  C(.  Henry  Chalmers,  “  The  Depression  and  Foreign  Trade  Barriers”,  in  "  The  .tnnals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.”  Philadelphia,  July  1934. 
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over  96  percent  of  our  dutiable  imports,  so  that  it  can  lx‘  readily  seen  that  the  list 
includes  the  more  important  trading  nations.  From  the  29  the  total  dutiable 
imports  were  .S67 1,000, 000,  and  taking  for  each  country  only  those  articles  in 
which  it  was  the  leading  source  of  imports  to  the  I’nited  States,  the  value  was 
found  to  be  $480,000,000,  or  71  percent  of  the  value  of  total  dutiable  imports 
from  the  29  countries.  Furtlier,  the  trade  statistics  contain  some  headings 
which  comprise  classes  of  articles  rather  than  individual  articles,  and  in  making 
reciprocity  treaties  these  classifications  might  be  subdivided  (as  is  done  in 
European  treaties)  so  as  to  give  a  higher  percentage  of  articles  each  of  which  is 
imported  predominantly  from  a  single  foreign  country. 

MACHINERY  FOR  PROCEDURE  UNDER  THE  ACT 

The  machinery  established  under  the  act  for  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  is  designed  to  insure  that  a  scientific  quality  untainted  by 
political  considerations  will  prevail  in  the  tariff  making.  An  E.xecutive 
Committee  on  Commercial  Policy,  headed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  and  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Adviser  to  the  President  on 
Foreign  Trade,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration,  and  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
shapes  basic  questions  of  policy  and  next  to  the  President  is  the  major 
controlling  agency. 

Functioning  under  the  Policy  Committee  is  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Agreements,  likewise  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  variousdepartments  of  fiovernment  and  set  up  “  to  arrange  forsuch 
general  economic  studies  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  reciprocity  program,  as  well  as  studies  relating  to  particular 
negotiations;  to  advise  in  selecting  the  countries  for  negotiations;  and 
in  general  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  governmental  agencies  con¬ 
cerned.”  ®  Under  this  committee  function  special  and  temporary 
committees  of  experts,  one  for  each  country  with  which  negotiations 
are  initiated,  in  charge  of  the  detailed  work  connected  with  the 
drafting  of  foreign  trade  agreements  and  the  carrying  on  of  preliminary 
technical  discussions  with  the  experts  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  or  hearings  committee, 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  also  functions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Policy  Committee  and  is  in  charge  of  receiving  the  views  of  interested 
persons.  Like  that  of  the  other  two  permanent  committees,  its 
membership  is  drawn  from  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  task  that  is  being  accomplished  by  these  committees  is  a  difficult 
one.  The  choice  of  countries  and  the  choice  of  commodities  requires 
painstaking  study  and  care  to  determine  what  American  commodities 
have  the  greatest  market  possibilities  in  particular  countries  and  to 

>  Release,  Dept,  of  State,  June  28, 1934. 
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estiiiiatp  the  increase  in  exports  whicli  will  follow  a  ^iven  decline  in 
the  tariff  rates  of  the  foreifin  country.  Likewise  attention  has  to  he 
^iven  to  the  economic  effects  in  the  I'nitc*!  Stat«‘s  of  a  reduction  in 
the  existing:  tariff  of  each  commodity  concerned  and  how  far  each 
commodity  constitutes  a  chief  source  of  supply  from  the  foreign 
country  under  consideration.  Moreover,  other  factoi's  besides  tariff 
rates  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Kxchange  controls,  (piotas, 
sanitary  regulations  and  other  barriers  have  contributed  more  than 
duties  to  the  restriction  of  imports  and  the  shrinkage  of  world  trade. 
In  tlie  process  of  trade  revival  no  bilateral  agreement  can  be  snccessftd 
that  does  not  include  provisions  regulating  recourse  to  these  imp(*rl 
restrictions. 

TttE  ACREKME.N'T  WITH  Cl'HA 

The  agreement  signed  with  ('uba  on  August  24,  was  the  first 
to  be  negotiated  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  Department 
of  State,  however,  was  quick  to  state  that,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
treaty  stands,  for  certain  reasons,  in  a  class  by  itself: 

Altlioufch  this  agreement  has  been  ct)iu*luded  unticr  the  Tra<ie  Agreenieiits  Act 
of  June  12,  1934,  it  stands,  nevertheless,  in  a  separate  category.  Geograpiiieal 
propincpiity  and  historical  considerations  have  given  rise  to  es|)ecially  close 
economic  relationships  between  the  United  States  aiul  Cuba.  Reciprocity  with 
Cuba  still  “is  a  proposition  that  stands  entirely  alone.”  The  Coininercial 
Convention  of  1902  took  cognizance  of  these  special  considerations  in  establishing 
preferential  rates  of  duty  for  the  products  of  each  country  when  entering  the  other 
country. 

The  i)rcsent  agreement  continues  this  special  customs  treatment.  Kach 
country,  in  addition  to  pledging  reduced  rates  of  duty  for  certain  products  of 
sjHJcial  interest  to  the  other,  grants  exclusive  and  preferential  reductions  in  duty. 
Regardless  of  what  rates  Cuba  may  establish  hereafter  on  products  of  third 
countries,  .\merican  products  entering  Cuba  will  Ik*  accorded  reductions  from 
such  rates,  varying  from  20  to  00  i>ercent.  In  the  same  way,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  grant  certain  percentages  t)f  preference  to  Cuban  products. 
With  no  other  country  dtH's  the  I'nited  States  have  this  tyi)e  of  arrangement. 
The  mutual  concessions  accorded  under  this  agreement,  of  course,  are  not 
generalized  to  third  countries  on  the  basis  of  inost-favored-nation  treaties. 

The  Cuban  agreement  aims  to  restore  the  declining  trade  between 
the  two  countries  by  reducing  the  trade  barriers  which,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  factors,  have  so  seriously  obstructed  the  flow  of  goods. 
The  once  flourishing  trade  of  the  I’nited  States  with  Cuba  reached  its 
height  in  1924.  In  that  year  Cuba  was  the  sixth  best  customer  for 
American  goods,  buying  $191,571,000  worth.  Cuban  purchases  in 
the  American  market  last  year  were  oidy  a  fraction  of  this  amount — 
$22,674,000.  From  the  sixth  place  Cuba  dropped  to  the  sixteenth 
as  a  customer  of  the  United  States.  This  decline  was  in  almost  exact 
ratio  to  the  decrease  in  United  States  purchases  of  Cuban  products. 
In  1924  Cuba  sold  to  the  United  States  $362,265,000  worth  of  goods; 
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in  1933  Cuban  exports  to  this  country  amounted  t(*  only  $*>7,1 12,(’t)0. 
“Tins  eatastrophic  fall  in  trade”,  sai«l  the  State  nepartment,  “has 
taken  its  toll.  In  ( 'uha,  it  has  meant  a  serious  lowering  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living:,  undernourishment  and  actual  starvation  among  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  workers,  and  stagnation  of  commercial 
life.  In  the  United  States  it  has  meant  that  farmei-s  have  been  de- 
priv'ed  of  an  outlet  for  their  production,  and  that  workei-s  in  certain 
branches  of  industry  have  suffered  reduced  wages  and  loss  of  em|)loy- 
ment.” 

Sugar  has  been  and  is  the  basis  of  the  (’uban  economic  structure, 
even  with  the  recent  diversification  of  agricultural  production.  The 
(piantity  of  sugar  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  (’uha  in  1924 
was  3,l()3,0o4  short  tons  and  until  1929,  when  imports  amounted  to 
3,370,345  short  tons,  it  remained  fairly  steady.  During  that  ])eriod, 
however,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  dropped  from  4  to  2  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  dollar  returns  to  Cuba  fell  precipitously  from  $317,519,000 
in  1924  to  $137,519,000  in  1929.  Another  serious  blow  to  the  industry, 
however,  was  dealt  by  the  Ihiited  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which 
increased  the  rate  of  duty  on  ('uban  sugar  from  1.70  cents  to  2  cents 
a  pound.  Cuban  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  dropped  to 
1,495,992  short  tons  in  1933  and  the  income  from  sugar  sales  to 
$39,748,000.  This  reduction  of  Cuban  sugar  income  to  30  percent 
of  what  it  was  in  1929  and  12  percent  of  the  1924  figure  obliged  Cuba 
to  produce  at  home  many  of  the  products  which  it  had  previously 
imported  from  the  United  States.  From  1927  to  1932  Cuban  duties 
were  successively  increased  on  a  wide  range  of  commodities  in  order 
to  foster  domestic  agriculture  and  industry.  Trade  was  further  re¬ 
stricted  by  consumption  ta.xes  and  custom  surtaxes  and  surcharges. 

On  this  policy  the  State  Department  said; 

While  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Cuban  Government  undoubtedly  stimulated 
production  of  certain  commodities  in  Cuba,  such  as  dairy  products,  corn,  eggs, 
jerked  beef,  paint,  knit  goods,  paper,  leather  and  shoes  and  a  few  other  simple 
manufactures,  high  duties,  which  contributed  to  high  prices,  in  conjunction  with 
the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  resulted  in  diminished  importa¬ 
tion  and  consumption.  Domestic  production  was  inadecpiate  in  the  case  of  most 
commodities  to  meet  demand.  Imported  goods,  therefore,  were  necessary,  but 
because  of  the  increased  duties,  they  were  too  high  priced  for  the  Cuban  con¬ 
sumer,  who  with  diminished  income  could  jiay  for  fewer  goods.  Furthermore, 
the  employment  furnished  by  the  few  industries  which  developed  behind  the 
Cuban  tariff  wall  was  wholly  insufficient  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
heavy  unemployment  occasitmed  by  the  decline  in  the  sugar  industry. 

Previous  to  the  signing  of  the  agreement  and  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  President  Roosevelt  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  on  May  9,  1934,  reducing  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  from  2  cents 
to  V/i  cents  a  pound;  and  under  the  recently  enacted  Costigan-Jones 
Act,  the  import  quota  allotted  to  Cuba,  although  greatly  below  the 
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post-war  avorajro,  is  nevei’theloss  hijrlior  tlian  shipintMits  in  either  1932 
or  1933.  Tlie  new  agreement  goes  furtlier  in  restoring  Cuban  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  reduces  the  duty  on  C’uhan  raw  sugar  (99°)  from 
one  and  one-lialf  cents  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  ])ound.  “This 
concession,”  the  State  Department  said,  “sliould  have  an  immediate 
heneficial  effect  on  the  entire  Cuban  economic  structure,  wliich  is 
built  primarily  around  the  sugar  industry.  Not  only  will  it  affect 
agricultural  life,  restoring  employment  on  a  wide  scale  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population,  hut  it  will  stimulate  business  conditions  genera- 
ally.”  Other  valuable  concessions  have  been  granted  to  C'uba  on  its 
rum,  tobacco,  and  off-season  fruits  and  vegetables,  which,  together 
with  sugar,  make  up  well  over  90  percent  of  the  island’s  e.xports  to  the 
Cnited  States.  In  return  for  them  ('ul)a  has  granted  substantial 
advantages  to  a  wide  range  of  American  agricultural  and  industrial 
products.  Among  the  products  which  have  been  granted  concessions 
are  lard,  salt  and  smoked  meats,  vegetable  oils,  wheat  flour,  rice, 
potatoes,  onions,  feedstuffs,  and  lumber,  which,  upon  their  impor¬ 
tation  into  Cuba,  will  receive  substantial  advantages  in  the  fonn  of 
increased  preferences  and  or  reduced  customs  duties.  In  the  field  of 
manufactured  products,  ('uba’s  import-dvity  concessions  comprise  a 
wide  range  of  articles,  including  iron  and  steel  products,  hardware, 
te.xtiles  (especially  rayon  goods),  automohiles  (including  accessories 
and  tires),  machinery  in  general,  paper  and  cardboard,  paints  and 
varnishes,  tennis  shot's,  incandescent  lamps  and  electrical  equipment 
in  general,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Furthermore,  the  agreement  provides  for  the  continuance  of  free 
entry  for  all  products  of  either  country  now  admitted  free  of  duty 
into  either  country;  for  national  and  most-favored-nation  treatment 
with  respect  to  internal  ta.xation,  forbidding  the  increase  of  internal 
taxes  on  all  articles  with  a  fixed  maximum  duty.  It  also  provides  that 
subject  to  certain  recognized  e.xceptions  no  (piantitative  restrictions 
may  be  imposed  on  articles  on  which  custom  coticessions  are  granted 
(among  the  exceptions  is  one  permitting  import  restrictions  on  pro¬ 
ducts,  the  domestic  production  of  which  is  controlled,  as  by  the 
Fnited  States  sugar-  and  tobacco-adjustment  programs);  prohibits 
the  raising  of  duties  because  of  currency  depreciation  unless  this 
depreciation  is  more  than  II)  percent;  and  prevents  the  establishment 
of  forms  of  e.xchange  control  which  would  nullify  the  value  of  the  duty 
concessions. 

Favorable  results  to  American  producers  from  these  concessu)ns 
were  reported  immediately  after  the  agreement  became  effective  on 
September  3,  1934.^  The  Hon.  Jefferson  Caffery,  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  ('uba,  informed  the  State  Department  that  one  million  pounds 

*  Release,  L>ej»t.  of  State,  Sept.  5,  litM. 
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of  lard  in  the  Habnnu  customs  house  were  waitinjt  to  be  cleared  as 
soon  as  the  treaty  came  into  force  and  that  orders  had  been  placed 
for  another  million  pounds.  As  soon  as  the  agreement  was  proclaimed 
shipments  were  on  the  way  for  over  one  million  pounds  of  pickled  and 
salt  meats,  and  orders  were  placed  for  250,000  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
oil  and  five  thousand  automobile  tires.  Substantial  orders  were  also 
reported  to  have  been  placed  for  automobiles,  trucks,  paper,  card¬ 
board,  potatoes,  wheat,  rayon  fabrics,  pork  products,  semolina, 
onions,  feedstuffs,  and  cigarettes.  Indicative  of  tbe  effect  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cuban  duties  on  American  automobiles  from  24  percent 
to  12  percent  ad  valorem  for  cars  with  a  factory  list  price  of  less  than 
$750  was  the  report  that  104  cars  were  waiting  to  be  cleared  from 
the  Habana  customs  house  on  the  effective  date  of  the  agreement. 


Pan  AiiM>riran  Airwa>'«  photograph. 

KIO  J)K  JANKIlid,  HHAZIL. 

From  any  iK)ini,  the  matohlass  bpaiily  of  Kio  <lo  Janeiro  is  evident.  Thi;-  impressive  view  from  an  air  liner  of  a  iKirlion  of  the  eily  inclinles  tM)lh  the  fainoiis  jie  tks  of  siivar  I,oaf 

ami  Citroovado.  the  latter  with  its  hiipe  siirniountitiK  statue  of  f’liri.st  tlie  HtNlisoner. 
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SIMPLIFICATION  OF  AIRPOR  F 
FORMALITIES  AND  CUSTOMS 
PROCEDURE  AS  AN  AID  TO 
INTER-AMERICAN  AIR  COMMERCE 

By  IjKland  Hyzku 
Al  tome  If  III  Law 

THK  SfvtMitU  InttM'DiitionuI  (\»nferoiico  of  Aiiiericiiii  States  liel«l 
at  Montevideo  in  Deeeinber  1933,  passed  a  resolution  tliat: 

Witliin  the  shortest  possible  time,  aiul  In'fore  th»‘  Commercial  Confereace  of 
Itiieiios  Aires,  there  l)e  stmlied  by  a  Commission  of  Exjiorts  to  Ik*  constituted  in 
the  manner  and  at  the  place  to  la*  decided  by  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion,  the  means  of  still  further  acceleratin>5  inter-American  aviation, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  continuous  line  of  Radio  Stations,  Beacons  and  Aero¬ 
dromes,  along  the  line  of  existing  routes  and  others  that  may  be  considered 
desirable,  and  to  <ietermine  what  additional  methods  may  l)e  devised  to  bring 
about  more  rapid  inter-American  aerial  communication  facilities. 

The  desired  objective  of  the  Commission,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  is  the  consideration  of  all  means  of  accelerating  inter-American 
aviation.  Radio  stations,  beacons  and  aerodromes  are  specifically 
mentioned,  for  those  aids  to  air  navigation  are  recognized  requirements 
for  security  and  facility  in  the  successful  operation  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion.  Through  these  instrumentalities  the  distance  between  the  most 
remote  countries,  measured  in  time,  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Con¬ 
tinuous  service  throughout  day  and  night  can  then  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  distance  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires, 
measured  again  in  time,  could  be  reduced  from  a  present  schedule  of 
30  hours  and  15  minutes  to  15  hours.  The  time  distance  between 
Miami,  Florida,  and  Lima,  Peru,  through  Panama,  could  perhaps  be 
reduced  from  the  present  schedule  of  85  hours  and  55  minutes  to  40 
or  45  hours.  The  cooperation  of  the  American  Republics  to  bring 
about  such  services  throughout  their  territory  is  an  objective  which 
can  be  realized  by  means  of  the  study  and  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts. 

There  is,  however,  another  problem  wliich  is  closely  related  to  the 
operation  of  air  transportation  in  international  commerce.  With  all 
the  advantages  to  be  realized  from  the  mechanical  facilities  which  may 
be  recommended  and  actually  installed,  rapid  inter-American  aerial 
communication  will  continue  to  be  hampered  so  long  as  the  e.xisting 
customs,  health,  police  and  other  formalities  now  required  for  the 
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entrance  and  clearance  of  airships  engajred  in  the  transportation  of 
jiassengei-s  and  express  are  allowed  to  remain. 

The  concluding  clause  of  the  above  resolution  jiroviding  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission,  after  specifically  mentioning  the 
mechanical  features,  gives  the  Commission  power  “to  determine  what 
additional  methods  may  be  devised  to  bring  about  more  rapid  aerial 
communication  facilities.”  Under  the  authority  of  this  last  clause, 
such  a  Commission  of  experts  should  include  in  its  program  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  simplification  of  the  procedure  for  the  entrance  and 
clearance  of  aircraft  as  an  additional  method  of  bringing  about  more 
rapid  inter-American  aerial  communication. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  has  already  been  recognized  by  the 
member  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  formulated  by  the  Pan  American  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities  which  met  at  Washington  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1929  contains  the  following  provision: 

To  facilitate  and  promote  aerial  commerce  and  intercourse  betwc^en  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  the  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  procure  the  enactment  of 
laws,  or  the  promulgation  of  administrative  regulations,  wherever  necessary,  to 
effect  the  following  practices  at  airjjorts  and  aerodromes: 

(1)  That  aerodromes  and  airports  officially  recognized  by  the  resjiective  countries 
shall  carry,  in  those  cases  not  now  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  each  nation,  the 
following  requisites; 

The  designation  of  customs  officials  of  a  jK-rmanent  character,  adequate  facilities 
for  the  neces.sary  o])erations  which  are  involved  in  the  reception  and  dispacth  of 
aircraft,  as  well  as  the  designation  of  authorities  who  shall  have  under  their  charge 
everything  {x;rtaining  to  the  policing,  inspection,  and  prompt  dis])atch  of  mail, 
passcmgers,  crew,  baggage,  and  merchandise  transportcfl. 

(2)  That  the  dispatch  of  aircraft  and  of  merchandis**  and  baggage  conducted  by 
aircraft  l)e  given  preferential  consideration  over  all  others;  and  that  mail  and 
jmstal  packages  be  given  preference  in  shipment  over  merchandise. 

(3)  That  the  documentation  covering  aircraft,  passengers,  and  merchandise', 
transported  by  air,  lx;  reduced  to  a  single  document  in  which  there  shall  be  declared 
in  brief  and  concise  form  the  data  which  legislation  to  In'  enacted  on  the  subject 
may  indicate. 

(4)  That  the  transit  of  baggage  and  merchandise  through  the  countries,  parties 
to  this  convention  shall  lx;  facilitated  by  guarantees  which  may  be  given  by  aerial 
carriers  to  assume  responsibility  for  amounts  chargeable  thereon  in  cases  where 
the  baggage  ()r  merchandise  remains  in  the  country  of  transit. 

(5)  That  importation  of  merchandise  by  aerial  routes  l)e  permitted  without  the 
necessity  of  consular  invoice  when  the  value  thereof  does  not  exceed  $100. 

(6)  That  officially  recognized  aerial  carriers  lx;  jx'rmitted  to  return,  upon  proper 
identification,  to  the  countries  of  origin,  the  merchandise  which  may  not  have  been 
received  by  the  consignee;  provided  that  this  merchandise  lx?  deposited  by  the 
at'rial  carrier  in  general  bonded  warehouses  or  in  other  warehouses  established  for 
this  purpose  by  the  fiscal  authorities,  in  accordance  with  existing  legislation  or 
legi.slation  which  may  be  hereafter  adopted  by  the  respective  countries. 

This  convention  remains  merely  a  proposal,  for  it  has  not  been 
signed  or  ratified. 


<’ourl«By  of  Pnn  American  Airwnyi 


Air  travel  l>el»eeii  the  Cnileri  States  and  Latin  America  liepan  with  the  estahhshnient  of  reftiilar  service 
between  Miami  and  Hahana.  While  inter-American  aviation  has  increased  steadily  ever  since,  means 
are  being  taken  to  accelerate  its  growth  and  siieed. 


Rules,  refruliitions,  and  re(|uiroinents  for  the  import  and  export  of 
jroods  and  the  emifrration  and  iininifrration  of  ])ersons  amorifr  nations 
were  instituted  with  the  eoininenceinent  of  this  trathe,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  throu<rh  the  evolution  of  various  types  of  water  craft.  With  the 
advent  of  aircraft  into  the  field  of  foreifrn  coinnierce,  carrying  mer¬ 
chandise  and  i)assengers,  it  was  perhaps  natural,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  apply  to  commerce  hy  air  the  procedure  in  connection  with  water 
commerce  with  which  each  country  was  familiar.  The  pattern  of  this 
old  procedure,  however,  was  not  cut  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  new  form  of 
transportation. 

An  examination  has  been  made  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
Customs  Procedure  and  I^)rt  Formalities  and  governing  the  operation 
of  aircraft  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  as  now  in  force  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  Pan  Arnerican  I’nion.  An  analysis  and  comparison  of 
the  requirements  of  the  respective  countries  discloses  some  variation  in 
procedure.  The  following  list  is  typical  of  the  documents  which  each 
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aircraft  pilot  must  have  and  present  for  the  entry  and  clearance  of  his 
ship,  cargo,  and  passengers; 

1.  Sanitary  certificate  showing  tiiat  in  tlie  port  of  departure  tliere  is  no 

communicable  disease,  certified  by  the  local  consul  of  the  country  to 
which  the  ship  is  destined. 

2.  crew  list  showing  the  names,  nationality,  age,  and  occupation  of  the 
individuals  comprising  the  crew,  sworn  to  by  the  pilot  and  certified  by 
the  consul. 

3.  Consular  invoice  on  each  shipment  exceeding  a  stated  value,  certified  by 

the  consul. 

4.  Cargo  manifest,  certified  by  the  pilot  and  vised  by  the  consul. 

a.  \  list  of  pa.s.sengcrs,  showing  their  names,  ages,  .sex,  status  and  nationality, 
profession,  and  destination,  signed  by  the  pilot  of  the  ship  and  certified 
by  the  consul. 

t).  A  baggage  declaration  for  each  passenger. 

For  one  journey,  therefore,  the  first  five  of  the  above  documents 
must  be  signed  and  certified  by  the  consul  of  the  country  of  destination 
before  the  ship  is  entitled  to  entry. 

Some  countries  require  additional  papers;  some  countries  retiuire 
fewer.  A  varied  number  of  copies  of  such  documents  is  retjuired. 

The  following  list  of  requirements  of  one  country  may  be  cited 
as  an  e.xample  of  the  distribution  of  copies: 

Health  Department: 

One  copy  crew  list. 

One  copy  passenger  list. 

Vaccination  certificate  from  each  passenger, 
f '« sto ms  Depart m ent: 

Six  copies  manifest  from  each  port  of  call. 

One  copy  negative  manifest  from  each  port  of  call  where  no  cargo  taken. 

One  copy  crew  li.st. 

One  copy  passenger  list. 

One  copy  baggage  declaration  for  each  pa.s.senger. 

Police  Department: 

One  copy  crew  list. 

One  copy  pas.senger  li.st. 

On  air  lines  where  a  single  ship  passes  through  more  than  «)ne 
cotmtry  (*n  its  nnite  from  the  jtort  (»f  origin  to  the  port  of  destinti- 
tion  and  when  cargo  and  |>assengcrs  arc  (aken  on  cn  route*,  llic  satiic 
set  of  documents  is  r**f|uin*<l  for  the*  port  e»f  entry  e*f  •■aedi  country. 
With  tin*  increasing  size  and  spc<*d  of  aire-raft,  it  will  In*  tin*  prae*ticc 
for  ships  to  o|)erate  ov(*r  m<»re  e.xtetisive  routes.  l'inh*r  (*.\isting 
reqtiirements,  the  matter  of  entrance  doctiments  will  become  in(*reas- 
ingly  complicated. 

Over  a  route  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  Kingston, 
damaica,  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  and  Oistobal,  Canal  Zone,  an 
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airsliip  carryin}^  mail,  passengers,  and  express,  must  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  documents: 

MIAMI 

Clearance: 

United  States  port  sanitary  statements  for  Cieiifuegos,  Kingston,  and 
Cristobal. 

Crew  list  for  Cienfiiegos. 

Crew  list  for  Kingston. 

Declaration  on  delivery  of  letters  for  Kingston. 

Kingston  cargo  manifests. 

Single  documents  or  consolidated  document  showing  crew  list,  pa.sseiigcr 
list,  items  of  express  and  stores,  aiul  sanitary  conditions  for  Barranquilla. 
Canal  Zone  jiassenger  list. 

CIKNFIKOOS 

Kulry: 

Port  sanitary  certificate  from  Miami. 

Crew  list. 

Pa.ssenger  lists. 

In  the  event  of  cargo,  consular  invoices  and  bills  of  lading. 

Clearance: 

British  bill  of  health. 

Pas.scnger  forms  as  specified  under  entry  to  Kingston  and  Cristobal. 

KINGSTON 

Kntry: 

Port  sanitary  statement  from  Miami. 

British  bill  of  health  from  Cienfuegos. 

Crew  list  from  Miami. 

Declaration  on  delivery  of  letters  from  .Miami. 

British  pas.senger  list. 

Cargo  reiKirt  listing  all  cargo. 

( ’leurance: 

British  certificate  of  clearance. 

Colombian  “Single  Document.” 

BAHRANgVll.LA 

Kntry: 

“Single  document”  showing  crew  list,  pas.senger  list,  items  of  express  and 
stores,  and  sanitary  conditions  from  Miami  and  all  ports  of  call  en  route. 
Clearance: 

Colombian  l>ill  of  health. 

('onibinat ion  passenaer  and  crew  list. 


Port  .sanitary  statement  from  .Miami. 

Port  clearance  from  last  port. 

Passenger  list. 

Over  the  same  route  on  a  return  journey  from  Cristobal  to  Miami, 
Florida,  the  same  form  of  documents  as  set  out  above  will  he  required 
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at  Barranquilla,  Kingston,  and  Cienfiiegos.  At  Miami  there  would 
be  required  for  entry  into  the  United  States  the  following  documents; 

PassoiiRer  lists  showing  passengers  embarking  at  the  port  of  origin  and  at 
each  port  of  call,  giving  the  name,  age,  occupation,  nationality,  sex,  destina¬ 
tion,  and  proof  of  citizenship. 

Information  sheet  for  each  alien. 

Baggage  declaration  for  each  passenger. 

Inward  manifest  for  cargo  and  passtuigers  from  port  of  origin  and  each  port 
of  call. 

An  example  which  may  he  cited  as  being  typical  of  a  continuous 
route  through  several  countries  will  disclose  the  complication  as  to  the 
number  of  copies  of  passenger  lists  alone.  An  airplane  departing 
from  Miami,  Florida,  hound  for  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  carrying  five 
passengers,  one  each  for  Hahana,  Cienfuegos,  Kingston,  Barranquilla, 
and  Cristobal,  must  carry  and  present  to  the  authorities  at  the 
respective  ports  the  following  number  of  passenger  lists; 


H.^BAN'A 

St'vcii  copies  fur  the  passenger  disemhurkiiig  and  five  copies  for  the  remaining 
pass<‘ngers  in  transit. 

CIENFIEGOS 

S‘ven  copies  for  the  passtuiger  distunbnrking  and  five  copies  for  the  remaining 
pa.ss«‘ngers  in  transit. 

KINGSTON 

Four  copies  for  the  pa.ssmiger  disembarking  in  addition  to  (wo  copies  of  the 
passenger’s  baggage  declaration. 


RAKRANOriEEA 

Nine  copies  for  the  j)a.ss(>nger  disembarking  and  in  addition,  one  copy  of  the 
passenger’s  baggage  declaration. 


CRISTOBAL 

Four  copies  for  the  passenger  ilisembarking. 

For  the  five  passengers,  41  copies  of  the  passenger  list  and  three 
copies  of  the  baggage  declaration  must  he  com])ited  and  delivered  at 
the  four  stops  over  the  route.  Each  cojty  of  the  passenger  list  must 
be  signed  by  the  pilot  of  the  airplane. 

In  the  operation  of  air  transportation  systems  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  as  they  now  exist  and  as  may  be  anticipated  with  planes 
of  greater  size  and  speed,  there  must  be  transfer  of  passengers  and 
goods  from  one  ship  to  another  at  division  points  of  a  single  company 
or  at  transfer  points  with  connecting  carriers.  Entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  some  countries  are  now  to  the  effect  that  the  various  docu¬ 
ments  as  outlined  above  must  be  certified  at  the  port  of  departure  of 
the  country  last  visited  en  route.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the 
required  documents  must  be  prepared  and  certified  at  the  port  of 


departure  of  each  coiintry  eii  route  before  the  ])assenf;ei‘s  and  car^o 
can  proceed,  and  in  some  cases  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  This 
of  necessity  occupies  time.  If  the  same  ship  is  to  continue  on  the 
route  it  must  he  lield  up  pending  the  compiling;  and  certification  of 
papers.  If  another  ship  continues  on  the  route  or  if  the  passage  is 
to  continue  on  a  connecting  carrier,  the  departure  of  that  ship  must 
be  held  up  awaiting  the  completion  of  documents;  or  the  shipment 
and  passengers  must  await  the  departure  of  the  next  ship  proceeding 
over  the  route.  This  delay  may  be  a  matter  of  hours  or  days.  The 
demand  of  commerce  is  rapid,  uninterrupted  passage.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  speed  in  flight  or  transit  should  not  be  lost  by  delays  in  port. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  go  further  into  detail  by  way  of 
e.xamples  to  establish  evidence  of  the  complicated  systems  of  proced¬ 
ure  for  the  entry  and  clearance  of  aircraft  in  international  commerce. 
The  fiscal  requirements  of  countries  may  make  necessary  some  form 
of  ^documentation  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  and  j)assengers.  The  need  is  for  simplification. 

SSSlft— :t4— Hull.  11  —3 


Pan  American  Airwaya  photngraph. 

THK  HRAZILIAN  CLIPPER. 

This  giant  sky  cruiser,  constructeii  for  the  North-South  .\nierican  air  service,  started  on  her  initial  flight 
from  Miami  to  Buenos  Aires  August  Hi.  Four-motored,  fis  feet  long  and  with  a  wing  spread  of  114 
feet,  this  airplane  imvides  the  most  luxurious  accommixlations  yet  otTereil  to  air  travelers  between 
the  .Americas.  Thirty-two  [wssengers  can  be  carried  in  addition  to  a  crew  of  eight. 
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Some  of  the  European  air  carriers  have  adopted  by  agreement  with 
the  countries  through  which  they  operate  a  single  document  wliich 
embodies  all  the  information  formerly  contained  in  a  number  of 
documents. 

In  tbe  Americas,  the  advantage  of  simplified  clearance  procedure 
has  now  been  recognized  by  several  nations.  Argentina,  by  a  piesi- 
dential  decree  of  November  1(5,  1931,  adopted  tbe  single  document 
clearance  for  aircraft  under  the  name  of  Declaracidn  del  Piloto;  this 
embodies  all  the  documents  of  cargo,  passengers,  crew,  etc.,  as  well  as 
a  sanitary  certificate.  C'hile  and  Uruguay  have  put  into  practice 
similar  procedure.  The  Republic  of  Colombia,  by  a  presidential 
decree  in  1932,  modified  its  general  law  with  regard  to  customs  and 
port  formalities.  As  an  example  of  the  provisions  of  such  decrees, 
that  of  Colombia  is  here  set  forth: 

.\ircraft  procccdinjj  from  foreign  port.s,  iijxin  llu'ir  (iesccMit  in  the  first  Coloin- 
liiaii  port,  sliall  ]>rcseiit  a  single  (iociiiiuMit  containing  tin*  following  data: 
Name  and  mimiH'r  of  tlie  .sliip  and  eompany  to  wliieli  it  IM-Iongs;  nnml>er  of  tlie 
Voyage;  of  (lie  crew;  names  of  the  passengers;  statement  of  goods  trans]>orteil  l»y 
the  aircraft  and  riestined  for  tlie  ('olomliian  port .  This  doeument  sliall  In*  signed 
liy  the  ]iilot  of  tin*  ship  and  it  shall  also  eontain  the  eertifieate  of  health  signed  liy 
the  medical  official  from  the  port  of  origin. 

A  “single  document’’,  as  it  is  designated,  patterned  after  that  of 
the  European  carriers,  has  been  adopted  ami  now  put  in  use  in  the 
fonn  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  information  which  is  called  for  in  the  several  documents  in  use 
under  the  old  practice  is  all  contained  in  the  consolidated  or  single 
document.  Only  one  vise  by  the  Colombian  consul  at  the  port  of  de¬ 
parture  is  required.  The  pilot  of  the  aircraft  has  but  one  document 
to  sign.  Experience  may  bring  about  revisions  in  the  form,  but  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  Jiovntueuto  Vnleo  simplifying  the  entry  and 
clearance  of  aircraft  is  in  line  with  the  objective  of  facilitating  inter¬ 
national  commerce  by  air. 

The  Government  (*f  Brazil  has  also  taken  action  witli  respect  to  tin* 
customs  formalities  in  connection  with  international  air  commerce. 
The  recent  decree  «if  May  30,  1934,  greatly  simi)lifies  the  procedure. 
St'ction  5  of  the  decree  provides  for  the  elimination  of  much  of  (lie 
documentation.  Provision  is  made  that: 

Tlio  custdiiis  (i(H‘iim(‘iits  whicli  slioiild  Im‘  on  fioard  airi-rafl  i-mpliiyi-d  in  (lie 
transportation  of  passongors  and  goods  are  the  following; 

(a)  Consolidalvd  List,  containing  crew  and  passtmger  lists  and  number  of 
exjiress  shipments  carried,  as  jx‘r  form  no.  1; 

(b)  Airwa;ihill,  which  .shall  include,  in  addition  to  the  information  contained  on 
the  Shipping  List,  the  value  of  the  goods,  freight  paid,  weight,  port  of  origin,  and 
other  data  required  by  the  customhou.se; 

(c)  Shipping  List,  giving  the  numlxr  of  airwaybills,  name  of  shipper  and  con¬ 
signee,  number  and  description  of  articles,  designation,  contents,  weight,  jxirt  of 
origin,  and  port  of  destination,  as  pre.scribed  in  form  no.  2;  and,  finally, 
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!| 

NAME  OF  AIR  CARRIER  |' 

Pilot’s  Declaration  | 

i 

Plane _ _  frij)  No. _  Date _ 

From _ _  Round  for . . . . . 

CUEW  I 

Xame  in  full  Class  Xationality  Civil  status  Age 

I 


PASSEXC.EKS 

1  1 

BAGGAGE  I 

Xaiiio  in  rail  Vatiunality 

Age  Civil  status  Profession  ilpparture 

Destination 

Pieces  W'eiglil  | 

1. 

ij 

-  11 

AIK  EXPRESS 


iwc^’ls  Contents 

■ 

Consignee’s  name  and  address  Value 

Weight  i 

Lbs. 

Kgs.  ' 

.STOKES 

I 

Sanitary  conditions 


I 


Pilot. 


Pan  Amarioan  Atrwaya  photocraph. 

MOUNT  MISTI  AND  AREQUIPA,  PERU. 

Arequipa,  the  picturesque  southern  metropolis  of  Peru  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Misti,  is  a  regular  stop  on 
the  air  route  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

(d)  Special  Intransit  List,  referring  to  the  express  shipments,  and  packages  des¬ 
tined  to  foreign  countries  which  are  merely  being  carried  through  Brazil.  This 
list  will  contain  only  the  number  of  parcels,  their  weight,  and  ports  of  destination. 

Any  other  documents  required  by  the  maritime  transportation  for  passengers 
and  cargo  will  be  dispensed  with  by  the  customs  authority. 

Two  forms  have  been  prescribed  wbicb  contain  the  information 
called  for  in  section  5.  The  Consolidated  List,  or  Relaqao  Geral,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  decree  is  in  much  the  same  form  as  the  Documento  tjnico, 
shown  above.  The  Shipping  List,  or  Gvia  de  Emhnrqne,  calls  for  a 
detailed  list  of  packages. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  requirements  of  Brazil  under  the  old 
law  and  those  now  provided  for  under  the  new  decree.  Under  the  old 
order,  for  entry  into  Brazil,  an  aircraft  was  required  to  carry; 

A  bill  of  health  from  every  port  of  call. 

Cargo  manifest  from  each  port  of  call,  containing  the  de.seription  of  all 
cargo  taken  aboard. 

Negative  manifest  from  every  port  of  call  when  no  cargo  was  taken  on. 

Passenger  list. 

Crew  list. 
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The  fact  that  several  countries  have  already  issued  decrees  or 
passed  laws  simplifying  customs  procedure,  and  others  are,  at  the 
present  time,  giving  consideration  to  the  subject,  indicates  the 
beginning  of  the  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  international 
commerce  by  water  and  that  by  air.  The  port  formalities  which 
may  have  been  satisfactory  or  sanctioned  through  long  practice  for 
the  former  are  not  applicable  to  the  latter.  Comparison  of  the 
procedure  under  the  system  of  the  “single  document”  with  that  of 
the  system  inherited  from  ocean  commerce  discloses  how  much 
inter-American  aerial  communication  may  be  facilitated  under  the 
new  and  hampered  under  the  continued  use  of  the  old. 

A  study  by  the  Commission  of  Experts  and  the  recommendation  of 
a  standard  simplified  procedure  which  will  be  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  governments  of  all  of  the  21  countries  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  would  be  a  great  factor  in  “still  further  accelerating  inter- 
American  aviation.” 


M 
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SUMMARY  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WORK 
IN  THE  AMERICAS 
1931-1934 

I.  SOUTH  AMERICA 
By  S.  K.  Lothkop,  Pli.  D. 

Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

AT  the  recent  Congress  of  the  Pan  American  Union  held  in  Monte- 
video,  the  delegates  requested  that  the  Bulletin  resume  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  summaries  of  South  American  archaeology,  suspended 
owing  to  the  death  of  Baron  Nordenskiold  who  had  had  the  work  in 
charge.  In  taking  ov'er  this  task  one  cannot  hut  realize  liow  great  a 
part  Nordenskiold  has  taken  in  th«>  development  of  knowledge  of 
South  American  archaeology,  not  only  l)e<'ause  of  the  importance  (»f 
his  own  contrihutions  hut  l>ecaus(‘  of  th(‘  high  standard  of  scholarship 
he  set  and  the  great  influence  of  his  enthusiasm  upon  all  stiulents  of 
the  subject.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  in  his  recently  puhlished 
If  ArcheoliXjle  du  Bassin  de  U Ainazone  and  Origin  of  the  Indian  Cinli- 
zationft  of  South  America  he  had  brought  his  life’s  work  to  a  climax. 

The  period  under  review  has  been  unusually  rich  in  publications 
which  discuss  previously  known  remains  and  describe  new  discoveries. 
The  two  volumes  of  the  Actas  y  Trabajos  Clentificos  del  A^YU® 
Congreso  Internacional  de  Americani.'itas  contain  a  mine  of  information 
and  are  illustrated  and  printed  in  a  style  of  which  the  editors  may  well 
be  proud.  Among  important  new  periodicals  we  should  mention 
Xota.^  Prelimirtare.^  del  Museo  de  La  Plata,  Notan  del  Muneo  Etnogrdfico 
(Buenos  Aires),  Solar  (published  by  the  Museo  Antropoldgico  y 
Etnogrdfico  of  Buenos  Aires)  and  Rerinta  del  Museo  Naclonal  (Lima). 
We  must  lament,  however,  the  decease  of  Indian  A'otes,  published  by 
the  Heye  Foundation,  wdiich  has  not  appeared  since  1930. 

In  discussing  the  various  activities  which  have  taken  place  we 
begin  with  the  south  and  proceed  northward  through  Argentina.  We 
then  switch  to  the  west  coast,  return  to  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
finally  cover  the  north,  including  Panama. 

In  Tierra  del  Fuego  Mr.  Junius  Bird  has  carried  out  systematic 
e.xcavations  in  the  shell  heaps  of  Beagle  Channel,  both  on  the  main 
island  and  on  Navarin  Island  to  the  south.  He  found  that  the  ancient 
remains  were  not  uniform  from  top  to  bottom  and  that  the  lower 
levels  contained  artifacts  of  different  type  from  the  historic  culture. 
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He  also  learned  that  the  Yahgan  had  acquired  the  use  of  the  bow 
only  a  comparatively  short  time  before  the  white  settlement. 

Further  north,  in  Patagonia,  Prof.  Milcfades  A.  Vignati  examined 
a  number  of  sites  near  Santa  Cruz,  Lago  Cardiel  and  Lago  Argentina 
and  has  published  an  account  of  his  work  in  Xotas  Freliminares  del 
Museo  de  La  Plata,  tomo  II.  Near  Santa  Cruz  he  discovered  an 
unrecorded  type  of  hurial  marked  on  the  surface  by  four  concentric 
rings  of  river  boulders.  Beneath  lay  a  male  skeleton  with  the  bones 
of  a  decapitated  female  placed  over  it.  He  also  has  illustrated  a 
series  of  stone  implements  and  i)ictographs.  The  latter  include 
examples  of  the  “red  hand”,  apparently  the  southernmost  occurrence 
of  this  widely  spread  symbol. 

The  Province  of  Buenos  Aires 
has  witnessed  much  archaeologi¬ 
cal  activity.  At  Carmen  de  Pata- 
gones  near  the  southern  tip  of  the 
territory,  .Mr.  .luan  B.  Daguerre 
has  excavated  several  refuse  lieaps 
and  ree»»rded  his  work  in  the  Artas 
of  the  \X\’tli  Congress,  lit* 
found  Hexed  burials  at  a  depth  of 
one  meter  and  refuse  containing 
incised  |)ottery,  mortars,  and 
chipped  stone  implements. 

Further  north  near  Punta  Kubia, 

Prof.  Vignati  (Xotas,  t.  I)  investi¬ 
gated  a  nundier  of  sites  between 
the  Kio  Colorado  and  the.  Klo 
.Negro.  He  found  primary  burials 
in  a  flexed  jiosition  and  disarti-  Sjei^I^tero.'arg^^tin^x^^ 

culated  or  partially  articulated  ThU  vessel  illustrates  a  new  archaeological  type 
secondary  burials.  Most  of  the  from  tla*  southwestern  Ixmler  of  the  Chaco  region. 

bones  were  covered  with  red  paint. 

Prof.  V^ignati  believes  that  this  is  due  not  to  stripping  the  flesh  ami 
painting  the  bones  but  to  the  transference  of  pigment  from  the  painted 
hides  in  which  the  bodies  were  wrapped  before  burial.  Other  finds  con¬ 
sisted  of  ear  spools,  labrets,  chipped  stone  artifacts  and  incised  pottery. 

Prof.  Vignati  has  also  published  {Xotas,  1. 1)  an  analysis  of  pottery 
obtained  near  Punta  Piedra  at  the  north  end  of  the  Ensenada  de 
Samborombdn  on  the  La  Plata  estuary.  This  ware  is  yellow  in  color 
and  is  tempered  with  sand  and  pulverized  sherds  which  turn  red  when 
fired  a  second  time.  Incised  designs  show  a  marked  resemblance  to 
pottery  from  Lake  Chascomus  published  many  years  ago  by  Prof. 
Outes.  Prof.  F.  Marquez  Miranda  has  brought  out  {Adas)  a  careful 
and  well-illustrated  analysis  of  a  large  amount  of  somewhat  similar 
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material  collected  many  years  a<ro  near  the  Lai;una  de  Lobos  by 
Amegbino  and  by  Moreno. 

l^rof.  Antonio  Serrano  has  added  to  bis  loiijr  list  of  excavations  a  new 
site  at  Las  ('oncbas  on  the  western  ed^e  of  the  Province  of  Entre 
Kios.  He  has  described  (Adof:)  tbe  pottery  in  detail  includinjr  both 
incised  and  jiet)metric  forms.  An  unusual  lind  was  a  sheet  of  copper 
which  upon  analysis  proved  to  contain  20  jiercent  zinc,  nearly  2 
percent  lead  and  a  trace  of  tin.  This  is  «pnte  dilferent  in  composition 
from  the  metal  fra<rments  found  by  Dr.  L.  .\1.  Torres  further  south  in 


('ourtMy  of  Stic  Ryd^n. 


kh.irk  2  — m  iti  A  I.  rax 
KKOM  T.A  CANDKI.A- 
KIA.  I'KOVl.VCK  OK 
SAI.TA.  AKtiKNTl.VA. 

Tliis  vesspl  with  the  iiivt-rleil 
lidtvl  wliicti  serves  as  a  li<l 
measures  live  feel  in  heiutil 
Several  hinlies  were  some¬ 
times  fouml  in  these  jars. 


the  Parana  delta.  On  the  other  hand,  copper  alloyed  with  a  hi^h 
percentaf^e  of  zinc  in  one  case  30  percent  has  been  found  in  the 
Province  of  Mendoza  where  the  Las  ('onchas  specimen  may  have  been 
manufactured. 

IVof.  Serrano  writes  that  other  excavations  now  in  projiress  in  the 
province  of  Santa  Fe  are  yielding  a  new  type  of  material  which  he 
hopes  to  describe  in  tbe  near  future. 

Tbe  middle  course  of  tbe  I'niguaj'  River  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Republic  of  the  same  name  has  hitherto  been  term  nmujulta  to 
the  archaeolopst .  Prof.  Serrano  has  excjivated  ten  sites  in  this 
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rojrion.  lie  1‘ouiul  that  pottery  and  stone  objects,  while  basically  of 
the  delta  tyjie,  present  local  peculiarities,  and  he  detects  both 
(Juarani  and  Patajronian  intluences  {Kiploracione.s  Arqueoloificas  en 
el  Rio  I'ruguanj  Medio,  Parana,  1932).  An  interesting  technical 
detail  is  the  use  of  sponge  tempering  in  pottery,  a  device  which  Linne 
has  shown  to  he  characteristic  of  the  Aina/on  Valley. 

In  the  Province  of  Santiago  ilel  Kstero  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
.Vrgentine  ('haco,  the  hntthers  Kinih*  and  Duncan  Wagner  have  been 
e.xcavating  for  several  years.  'Phey  have  found  urn  burials  iti  mounds 
with  pottery  of  a  hitherto  uid'inown  tyjie,  related  perhaps  to  Atacama 
and  Diaguita  remains  to  the  northwest  (tig.  1).  A  dozen  or  more 
newspa|)er  accounts  i)f  these  im|)ortant  dis»-overies  have  appeared,  as 
well  as  recently  a  linal  |)ublication  which  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
Prof.  Imbelloni,  in  the  Actas  of  the  XXVth  ('ongress,  has  described 
the  skeletal  remains. 


r«Hirte5y  «>f  Sti*  Wyden. 

KuilKE  3-lN('lSKl)  HOWL  FROM  LA  CANOKLAKIA,  AKOKNTIXA. 
This  bowl  wiis  one  o(  u  imtnher  foiiml  inside  tniri;>l  urns  at  e\cavations  in  Salta  Province. 


Turning  now  to  imrthwestern  Argentina,  we  hear  that  Mr.  Stig 
Kyden  of  the  (Jdteborg  Museum  has  carrietl  out  e.xcavations  in  the 
Department  of  (’andelaria.  Province  of  .Salta.  He  ftuind  both  the 
bones  of  adults  and  infants  buried  in  urns,  which  at  times  were  t)f 
large  size  and  containetl  several  bodies  (fig.  2).  These  sepulchral 
urns  were  grey-brown  in  color  and  were  comparatively  thin  (ca.  ()..") 
cm).  Decoration  was  conlineil  to  incised  zigzag  lines,  with  a  few 
e.xceptions  where  relief  details  had  been  added  to  create  anthropo¬ 
morphic  forms.  As  encountered  in  the  ground,  most  urns  were  caiijied 
by  bowls  more  stoutly  walled  than  the  urns  themselves.  At  times 
there  occurred  within  the  urns  grey-black  bowls  adorned  with  incised 
geometric  patterns  (tig.  3).  In  addition  other  types  of  pottery  were 
found,  including  effigy  vessels  and  shoe-shape  jars.  One  small  metal 
phupie  was  discovered.  In  interpreting  this  material  Kyden  points 
out  that  urn  burial  of  adults  in  northwestern  Argentina  has  been 
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accepted  as  evidence  of  (iiianuu  occupation  or  inlluence,  but  the 
present  finds  sliould  he  ascribed  to  some  other  people,  probably  the 
Lule-Tocote  tribes  who  dwelt  in  Salta  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
comiuest.  A  preliminary  account  of  this  material  has  appeared  in 
the  Acian  of  the  XXVth  ('ongress. 

The  Province  of  Jujuy  at  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  Arfjentine 
Republic  has  yielded  in  the  past  ancient  remains  of  great  importance. 
Kduardo  C'asanova  lias  described  (Adas)  two  extensive  aboriginal 
settlements  in  the  llumahuaca  Valley.  Of  these,  the  Pucara  de 
Iluichairas  is  a  fortress  situated  on  a  hilltop  below  and  across  the 
valley  from  the  famous  Pucara  de  Tilcara,  reputedly  the  richest  site 
in  northwestern  Argentina.  Within  the  walls  are  densely  grouped 
houses  where  excavation  yielded  finds  of  Tilcara  style.  'I'he  other 
settlement,  known  as  Coctaca,  also  was  situated  in  the  llumahuaca 
Valley.  Here  stood  many  agricultural  terraces  and  house  walls. 
Kxcavation  revealed  burials  both  in  the  corners  of  the  houses  and  in 
adjacent  circular  tombs  with  stone  walls,  ('hildren  at  times  had  been 
liuried  in  urns.  Kiineral  furnisliings,  whieli  included  no  metal  idijeets, 
were  similar  in  lypi‘  to  remains  from  tin*  neighboring  Pucara  de 
llumahuaca.  .Vnother  article  in  the  Adn.s  by  Santiago  (latto  <les- 
crihes  an  interesting  suhterrani'an  room  at  C’octaca,  which  In*  pre¬ 
sumes  from  historical  evidence  to  have  served  as  a  granary. 

Dr.  A.  Metraux  {Jour.  Soc.  des  America nistes,  X.  S.,  t.  XXV)  has 
recently  reaffirmed  his  opinion  that  archaeological  remains  of  north¬ 
western  Argentina,  northern  Chile,  and  southern  Bolivia  reflect  mutual 
influences  although  the  time  is  premature  to  state  the  part  played  by 
such  groups  as  the  Lfpez,  llumahuaca,  Chincha,  Atacama,  etc.  In 
support  of  this  contention,  with  which  the  writer  is  in  full  agreement, 
Metraux  discusses  pottery  from  a  burial  near  Culpina  in  the  Bolivian 
Department  of  Chuquisaca.  This  collection  contains  vessels  of 
classical  Inca  shapes  adorned  not  with  Inca  designs  hut  with  pattei  ns 
found  elsewhere  in  Bolivia,  in  the  Argentine  Province  of  Salfa  and  in 
(he  Diaguita  region  in  C'hile. 

A  second  Bolivian  pottery  collection  described  in  (he  same  paper 
was  found  at  Guayabas  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  shows 
relationship  with  ceramic  types  secured  by  Nordenskiold  in  the  Mojos 
region  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  that  Arawak  influence  had 
penetrated  further  south  than  hitherto  believed. 

South  of  the  Diaguita  region  in  central  Chile,  throughout  the 
Aconcagua  Valley,  between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  there  are  small 
mounds  locally  known  as  ancuvifias.  They  contain  pottery  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  style,  examples  of  which  have  been  published  by  Latcham 
and  Oyarziin.  Dr.  03’arzun  has  now  described  (Actas)  more  pieces 
of  this  pottery  and  has  published  e.xcellent  illustrations  of  the  mounds 
themselves,  Mr.  A.  Mettler  (Jour.  Soc.  des  Am^ricanutes,  N.  S.,  t. 


XXIV)  has  discussed  a  collection  of  these  vessels  excavated  at  Tapi- 
hue  near  Tiltil  and  has  listed  the  complete  contents  of  six  mounds. 
These  measured  from  2  to  6  meters  in  diameter  and  0.8  to  2  meters 
in  height.  The  bodies  were  buried  in  a  flexed  position  with  heads 
to  the  east. 

Turning  northward  now,  we  come  to  the  area  of  high  cultures 
which  occupied  the  Bolivian  plateau  and  most  of  Peru.  This  region 
has  witnessed  great  archaeological  activity  in  the  past  few  years  and 
many  concrete  additions  to  knowledge  give  promise  for  solution  of 
general  problems. 
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fViiirlMy  of  ATiiorican  NfuHeum  of  Natural  Hiatory. 

Kl(ii;liE4.-MO.\OI,ITHI(’  ST.VTI  K  AT  TIAUf  AN  ACO,  HOI.IVIA 

A  re(»*iil  ilisttivpry  ul  tin*  TiuliiiHnaro  ruins  was  this  larpe  sandstone  fiKure.  At  the  riglil  of  the  pit 
stands  a  snmil  st:itue. 


Dr.  Wendell  Btuinett  has  conducted  tw(»  itrchaeolttgical  expedi¬ 
tions  on  the  Bolivian  |)lateau  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  In  1932  he  examined  some  forty  fortresses  and  villages  of 
the  Inca  period  located  between  Suchez  and  Achacachi  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Ckmstruction  in  this  region  is  of  stone,  and 
rooms  up  to  12  feet  in  width  were  roofed  with  corbel  vaults.  Far  to 
the  southeast  of  La  Paz  ancient  sites  were  found  representing  the 
Inca  (Inca-Llata),  Chullpa  (llluri)  and  Tiahuanaco  (Cochabamba) 
cultures.  A  preliminary  account  of  these  ruins  has  appeared  in 
\afural  Ilintory,  April  1933. 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  1932  expedition  was  the  e.xcava- 
tion  of  10  pits  at  the  famous  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco.  In  one  of  these  a 
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lai^e  sandstone  statue  was  discovered  which  measured  7.3  by  1  + 
meters  and  is  estimated  to  wei<>:li  18  tons  (tig.  4).  More  significant 
from  a  technical  point  of  view  was  the  discovery  of  stratified  refuse 
which  indicates  the  division  of  Tiahuanaco  pottery  into  Early, 
Classical,  and  Decadent  Periods,  all  more  ancient  than  Inca.  Two 
of  tlie  pits  yielded  this  series  completeh^,  while  the  others  contained 
two  or  three  phases  of  it.  We  outline  briefly  the  ceramic  types  on 
which  these  divisions  are  based. 

Early  Tiahuanaco  pottery  contains  95  percent  unpainted  ware, 
mainly  brown  in  color  and  roughly  finished.  The  painted  vessels  are 


C'ourtMiy  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


Fhiure  5.-HOUSE  SITE  AT  CIIIKIPA,  I.AKE  TITICACA,  HOUVIA. 

riitisual  (leltiils  of  the.se  walls,  fotiiul  Iteneath  a  inounti,  are  the  storage  .spaces  between  the  outer  ami 
inner  walls  anil  the  slot,  apparently  (or  a  sliilint:  iliHir. 

of  l)ufr-<*olored  clay  and  the  pigments  used  on  them  include  red,  white, 
yellow,  brown,  and  black.  Patterns  usually  consist  of  zigzag  lines 
but  occasionally  strange  animals  are  represented  in  color  against  a 
black  background. 

Classical  Tiahuanaco  remains  at  times  were  separated  from  those 
of  earlier  and  later  jieriods  by  ancient  floors  or  ash  beds.  Vessels  are 
covered  with  a  well  burnished  red  slip  typically  painted  with  black, 
white,  and  yellow,  but  with  the  occasional  addition  of  grey  and  brown. 
^^^lile  geometric  patterns  are  common,  much  more  typical  are  styl¬ 
ized  condor,  puma,  or  human  figures  evenly  spaced  around  the  outer 
walls  of  the  vessel. 
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Docadent  Tiahuanaoo  pottery  in  tcchnif|ue  of  manufacture  is 
notably  inferior  to  the  C’lassical,  for  less  attention  is  paid  to  polish 
and  the  designs  are  carelessly  applied.  Black  and  white  on  orange  is 
the  usual  color  comhination.  (leometrical  patterns  are  more  common 
and  zoomorphic  figures  are  broken  up  into  parts  until  the  puma  head 
alone,  or  perhaps  just  the  human  eye,  is  used  as  an  element  of  design. 

Kach  of  the  periods  here  indicated  is  characterized  by  definite  pot¬ 
tery  shapes,  too  complex  for  discussion  at  present.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Inca  vessels  found  above  the  Tiahuanaco  series.  No  material 
in  this  e.xcavation  could  he  considered  transitional  in  style  between 
Tiahuanaco  and  Inca. 

In  1934  Bennett  again  visited  Bolivia.  Near  Cochahamha  he 
e.xcavated  three  large  refuse  mounds  and  forty-five  graves.  The 
pottery  from  the  graves  gives  ground  for  subdividing  the  Decadent 
Tiahuanaco  period  and  also  suggests  connections  with  the  interior 
lowland  culture  such  as  has  been  found  at  Mojos. 

At  Chiripa  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  Bennett  found 
a  large  mound  with  vestiges  on  it  of  a  square,  semi-suhterranean  stone¬ 
faced  temple  of  Decadent  Tiahuanaco  style.  Inside  the  mound  stood 
house  walls  of  an  earlier  period.  These  walls  were  built  of  adobe  and 
small  stones.  They  were  of  double  construction  with  a  space  in  the 
center,  entered  through  niches,  which  was  probably  used  for  storage. 
The  inner  surface  was  finished  in  burnt  clay.  One  doorway  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  slot  at  the  side  apparently  to  accommodate  a  sliding 
door  (fig.  5).  Within  these  houses  a  new  kind  of  pottery  was  found: 
straight-sided  open  howls  decorated  with  animal  figures  modeled  in 
relief  and  with  zigzag  lines  painted  in  yellow  on  red.  On  Pariti  Island 
in  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Titicaca,  this  ware  was  found  in  test 
pits  again  lying  under  Decadent  Tiahuanaco  remains  but  above  an 
earlier  grave  containing  carved  bone  and  gold  objects  of  Classical 
style.  Thus  Chiripa  potterj'  is  established  as  a  definite  cultural  unit 
and  is  dated  between  Classical  and  Decadent  Tiahuanaco. 

Existence  of  the  Classical  Tiahuanaco  style  of  architecture  e.xcept  at 
Tiahuanaco  itself  has  been  questioned,  but  Bennett  has  found  it  at 
two  other  localities  while  Posnansky  has  encountered  it  at  a  third.  At 
Lucurmata  near  Chiripa  there  is  a  large  flat  topped  hill.  On  the 
summit  stands  a  temple  wall  of  upright  or  horizontal  rectangidar  stone 
blocks  with  sunken  niches  suggesting  the  Classical  style  of  Tiahuanaco. 
Three  stairways,  including  a  set  of  three  monolithic  steps,  descended 
from  the  wall  to  a  jiaved  area.  To  the  east  was  a  small  semi-suhter¬ 
ranean  temple  constructed  of  large  stone  blocks,  some  of  which  had 
inset  niches.  Two  courses  completed  the  full  height  of  the  walls  and 
the  upper  blocks,  which  had  fallen  inward,  had  a  projecting  molding 
along  the  top.  The  corners  were  formed  by  single  L-shape  blocks. 
Leading  from  a  wall  opening  in  one  corner  was  a  U -shape  stone 


OiurtMy  of  I.iiia  K.  VKlcirr>>l. 

KKiCKEC.-HEoTOHATIONS  AND  CLEAHINO  NEAK  CUZCO.  I'EKU. 


In  (Xtmmemoratioii  of  lli«  nuailricentennial  of  tlie  foundinK  of  the  Spanish  city  of  Cuzco,  the  Peruvian 
Oovernment  has  undertaken  extensive  investigations  and  restorations  at  numerous  sites  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city.  Upper;  Baths  of  Tampumachay  in  course  of  repair  l..ower;  Sacred  pinnacle  in  the 
Sanctuary  of  Kenko. 
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drainage  canal.  Most  of  the  pottery  found  in  tliis  temple  consisted 
of  incense  bowls  modeled  in  the  form  of  a  puma,  a  type  characteristic 
of  the  Classical  Tiahuanaco  period. 

The  second  Tiahuanaco  style  temple  e.xcavated  hy  Bennett  was  at 
Pajchiri  on  Cumana  Island  in  Lake  Titicaca.  Here  again  there  were 
walls  and  stairs  of  large  stone  blocks.  Digging  revealed  pottery  of 
Inca  style  and  there  was  an  Inca  house  constructed  of  stones  removed 
from  the  more  ancient  temple. 

On  Simillaka  Island  in  the  great  swamp  of  the  Desaguadero  River 
below  Lake  Titicaca,  Prof.  A.  Posnansky  has  found  a  large  megalithic 
enclosure,  also  constructed  in  Tiahuanaco  style.  A  plan  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  as  well  as  other  archaeological  data  appear  in  his  interesting 
article  on  the  I’^rus  in  the  Adas  of  the  XXVth  Congress. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro  occupied  the 
city  of  Cuzco  where  the  Inca  dynasty  had  ruled  for  nearly  five  cen¬ 
turies.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Peruvian  government 
has  undertaken  a  great  ])rogram  of  clearing  and  restoring  the  aneient 
monuments  in  tiu'  vieinity.  This  work  has  been  carried  out  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Luis  K.  Valeareel,  director  of  the  Museo  Xaeional  in  Lima,  aided 
hy  a  large  stalf  of  archaeologists,  engineers,  artists,  photographers  and 
hundreds  of  workmen.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  may  he 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  it  includes  excavation  and  clearing  of 
Sajsawaman  ',  the  great  megalithic  citadel  on  the  outskirts  of  Cuzco; 
six  sites  on  the  Janan  Kosko  (upper  Cuzco)  plateau,  two  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  our  fig.  6;  the  shrine  of  Sapantiana  and  CMiokechaca; 
the  famous  Kollkampata  palace,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  House  of 
the  Virgins  and  various  other  afieient  walls  in  Cuzco;  Machu  Pijehu, 
the  lofty  city  explored  hy  Stuiator  Hiram  Bingham,  where  an  inn  for 
tourists  is  under  construction;  also  Salapunko,  Ollantaytamho, 
Pikillajta,  Kumik  Ilka,  Pisaj,  Tarawasi  (LimatamhoL  the  Temple  of 
Wirakoeha  at  Kacha  and  Vilcahamha.  An  outline  of  the  results 
<»htuined  was  published  in  A7  (’onurcio  (Cuzco),  May  ‘J(>,  1934,  and  in 
/{frlstadel  Museo  Xaeional  (tonu»  III,  Nos.  1-2). 

Dr.  Valeareel,  in  addition,  has  published  an  account  «*f  his  work  ait 
Sajsawaman  in  the  Herlsta  and  in  a  [irevious  number  of  this  Bim.i.etin 
(duly  1934),  whieii  we  shall  brielly  review.  The  citadel  of  Sajsawaman 
stands  at  the  edge  of  a  hill  which  drops  sharply  to  the  present  city  of 
Cuzco.  The  more  gently  sloping  siile,  away  from  the  city,  is  defended 
by  a  triple  line  of  zigzag  walls,  famous  for  the  huge  and  accurately 
fitting  stones  they  contain.  Dr.  Valeareel  has  cleared  out  the  interior 
which  had  been  ])ulled  to  pieces  and  covered  with  earth  after  the 
Spanish  conquest.  New  defensive  walls  have  thus  come  to  light,  also 

<  SHi’-sahiminHii  is  tlir  usual  siiellmg.  rresent-day  students  in  Peru  have  abandoned  the  spelling  uf  native 
names  as  first  recorded  hy  the  Spaniards  and  standardized  by  custoiu  in  favor  of  a  phonetic  system  of  their 
own.  In  this  article  we  have  not  t>een  consi.s|enl  but  have  followed  in  each  case  the  si'elling  submitte<l  to  us 
hy  various  individuals 
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various  livins;  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  "atos,  fountains,  towers  and  a 
reservoir.  The  towers  are  tiiree  in  numher,  two  reetan<;ular  and  one 
rounded.  The  round  tower  embraced  tiie  reservoir  which  is  estimated 
to  hold  40,000  liters  of  water.  Part  of  the  aiiueducts  which  fed  this 
tank  have  been  discovered.  The  ultimate  source  of  the  water,  however, 
remains  unknown,  for  it  could  only  reach  the  heichts  of  the  citadel  by 
a  siphon  system,  a  device  which  the  Inca  understood  well.  Accounts 
of  the  excavations  of  other  sites  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Many  important  results  have  already  come  or  may  be  expected 
from  the  (’uzco  work.  In  the  first  jdace,  only  four  of  the  many 
thousand  objects  recovered  from  the  ‘iround  were  of  foreign  manu¬ 
facture  and  no  trace  was  found  of  an  older  culture  underlying  the 
Inca.  This  means  that  the  once  {renerally  accepted  theory  of  an  early 
mefralithic  culture  is  dead.  Furthermore,  the  various  types  of  masonry 
and  other  architectural  details  seem  to  depend  on  the  purpose  of  the 
buildin"  rather  than  the  date  of  its  construction. 

Many  small  objects  were  collected  durinjr  tb  •  e.xcavations,  includinjr 
several  tons  of  potsherds,  and  everythinsr  has  been  carefully  recorded 
and  preserved.  Pottery  vessels  of  hitherto  unknown  types  are  in¬ 
cluded  and  broken  frafrments  from  whicli  it  is  hoped  to  learn  by  analy¬ 
sis  the  nature  of  the  ten  colors  emjiloved  by  the  Inca.  A  find  of 
chronolofrical  significance  was  a  Tialuianaco  jar  encountered  almost 
on  the  surface  near  the  circular  tower. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused  by  the  Cuzco  e.xcavations  an 
Archaeolofrical  Institute  has  been  formed  which  will  take  charge  of 
the  collections,  open  a  museum  and  carry  out  further  investigations. 
The  institute  hopes  to  coordinate  research  in  the  vicinity  and  invites 
the  cooperation  of  foreign  students. 

Above  the  well-known  ruins  of  Machu  Pichu  stands  a  huge  peak 
called  Huayna  Pichu  which  can  be  climbed  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  Manpiis  de  Wavrin  has  published  {Jour.  Soc.  des 
Americanifites,  X.  S.  t.  XXI II)  an  account  of  his  ascent  as  well  as 
plans  of  terraces,  caves,  and  other  features.  Two  sets  of  terraces 
were  of  unusual  interest.  One  near  the  base  of  the  mountain  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  “saw-tooth”  walls  one  above  another,  which  recall  the 
defensive  walls  in  the  fortress  of  Saesahuaman.  The  other  was  a  set 
of  seven  broad  terraces  near  the  summit.  Along  the  outer  edge  of 
each  terrace  stood  a  series  of  rectangular  masonry  blocks  measuring 
L.'S  metei-s  (*n  a  side.  These  could  be  ascended  by  projecting  stones 
arranged  en  echJou. 

Dr.  dulio  ('.  Tello,  who  has  provided  most  of  the  known  facts 
upon  which  our  present  knowledge  of  C'havin  culture  rests,  has 
uncovered  two  splemlid  buildings  representing  this  art  situated  20 
and  25  kilometers  from  the  sea  in  the  Nepena  Valley,  Province  of 


Copyricht  by  A«rtal  Exploraliurui.  lac. 

FltiURET.— THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  PERU. 

A  spectacular  discovery  of  the  Shipi)ee-Johnson  aerial  ex[)edition  to  Peru  was  a  defensive  wall  stretching 
inland  from  the  coastal  plains  over  mountain  ridges  for  some  forty  miles.  Measuring  fifteen  feet  in 
height  and  width,  it  was  punctuate<l  at  intervals  with  forts  of  stone  and  adobe. 


88819— 34— Bull.  11 - 4 
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Santa.  Tlie  fullest  account  of  these  finds  now  available  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Means  (Xew  York  Times  Magazine,  May  20, 
1934).  The  first  site,  known  as  Cerro  Blanco,  was  a  pyramidal 
structure  as  discovered.  Cuttinp:  into  this,  Tello  found  that  the 
ujiper  portion  contained  pottery  fragments  of  the  Early  Chimu 
(Muchik)  period.  Underneath  this  stands  an  edifice  with  several 
rooms  separated  by  massive  stone  walls  scarcely  a  meter  high.  They 
are  elaborately  carved  on  the  sides  and  in  some  cases  on  the  tops 
with  boldly  rendered  reliefs  in  (Miavin  style,  emphasized  with  red. 


f'opyricht  by  Aerial  Exploratioiiii.  Inc. 

FicirbS.-A  fortress  at  PARAMON'GA,  PERI’. 

In  H  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  other  structures  in  the  Chimu  reKinn  of  northern  Peru  is  this 
stronghold  located  some  distance  south  of  the  great  wall. 

white,  blue,  and  green  paint.  The  decoration  on  the  tops  of  the 
walls  indicates  that  they  never  stood  higher  than  at  present. 

The  second  site  excavated  by  Tello  is  known  as  Punkuri.  Here 
again  was  a  structure  with  walls  carved  and  painted  in  the  style  of 
Chavin.  In  addition,  some  of  the  rooms  had  round  stone  columns, 
anti  certain  chambers  stood  on  different  levels  connected  by  stair¬ 
ways.  Projecting  from  the  center  of  a  stairway  was  a  massive 
buttress  on  which  rested  a  large  clay  statue  of  a  puma.  Its  face 
was  painted  green,  the  lips  red,  the  eyes  blue,  the  feet  red,  and  the 
body  was  spotted  with  white,  black,  and  blue.  Other  finds  included 
well-carved  bowls  of  stone,  such  as  have  been  found  with  Chavin 
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remains  elsewhere,  and  a  lonj;  pestle.  These  all  have  finely  incised 
patterns. 

While  full  appraisal  of  Tello’s  discoveries  must  await  publication, 
it  can  be  pointed  out  here  that  his  efforts  have  extended  the  known 
ranfje  of  Chavin  culture  from  Chavin  itself  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  northern  highlands  as  well  as  from  Lambayeque  on  the  north 
coast  to  the  Xepeha  Valley,  little  more  than  200  miles  from  Lima. 
Uhle’s  discovery  many  years  ago  at  Moche  (published  by  Kroeber) 
of  Chavin  and  Early  Chimu  pottery  in  the  same  grave  showed  that 
the  two  were  in  part  contemporaneous.  Tello’s  work  at  Cerro 
Blanco  now^  proves  Chavin  in  part  the  older  of  the  two. 

In  the  central  section  of  the  Peruvian  coast.  Dr.  Ronald  L.  Olson 
dug  a  series  of  small  test  trenches  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  He  opened  a  dozen  graves  of  the  Middle  Chinm 
period  in  the  Viru  Valley  and  investigated  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  im])ortant  metal  collection  from  Huarmey,  now  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Museum,  had  been  found.  He  is  satisfied  about  the  authenticity 
of  this  collection,  which  had  been  questioned.  At  Ancon  he  dug  in 
a  midden  yielding  remains  of  a  type  which  Dr.  Uhle  believes  of  great 
age.  He  unearthed  both  painted  and  incised  pottery  stylistically 
distinct  from  other  local  types,  hut  secured  no  additional  information 
concerning  their  chronological  place  in  the  prehistory  of  Peru. 

Dr.  Olson  has  carried  out  another  important  archaeological  recon¬ 
naissance  in  the  Province  of  Chachapoyas.  He  regards  the  fortresses, 
temples,  and  houses  as  stone  architecture  basically  like  that  of 
Chavin  and  Tiahuanaco.  Some  villages  are  composed  entirely  of 
circular  stone  houses  from  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter  with  corbel- 
vaulted  stone  roofs.  Other  villages  have  both  round  and  square 
houses  with  simitar  roofs.  The  dead  were  buried  in  caves  or  house¬ 
like  tombs  on  the  face  of  cliffs  many  at  heights  which  made  them 
completely  inaccessible.  Each  tomb  held  up  to  a  dozen  bodies,  in 
perfect  condition  when  they  had  not  been  attacked  by  condors. 
Contacts  with  the  forest  and  coastal  areas  were  indicated  by  coca 
and  cotton  fabrics.  The  pottery  is  crude  and  heavy.  Decoration, 
which  is  rare,  consists  of  applicpie  strips  or  crudely  modelled  figures 
and  spirals  painted  in  red  on  a  cream  slip. 

(leneral  Louis  Langlois  also  has  published  an  account  {liet'ista  del 
Muneo  Nacumal,  t,  II,  no.  2)  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Utcubamba 
Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Chachapoyas.  Twenty-three 
sites  were  visited  and  plans  were  made  of  ancient  ruins  at  San 
.Vntonio,  Telia,  Tui<-h,  Nfacru,  and  — in  greater  detail — the  huge 
fortress  of  (’uelap.  In  general,  ancient  remains  consisted  of  stone¬ 
walled  circular  houses  set  on  terraces  or  hilltops,  at  elevations 
between  2, .500  and  3, .500  meters. 


Cop>richt  by  Aerial  Kipl«>ratk>o«.  lac. 


Figure.  9.— A  KCINKl)  PALACE  AT  CHANCIIAN. 


This  view  of  a  palace  in  the  ancient  ('hinm  capital,  with  its  wall^encloseil  Kanlen  and  lake  areas,  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  air  exploration  over  Krouiid  surveying  in  the  study 

of  large  archaeological  sites  free  of  vegetation. 
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In  the  Xasea  region  of  soutliern  Peru,  Dr.  II.  U.  Doering  has  exca¬ 
vated  in  tlie  lluayuri,  Cahuachi,  Ksta((ueria  and  Las  Trancas  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  he  found  cemeteries  representing  the  Xasea,  Ica,  Tia- 
liuanaco,  and  Epigonal  cultures  {Forschungen  vnd  Fortschritte,  9. 
Jahrg.  Nr.  10).  Xasea  sites  were  not  predominant  in  these  localities. 
Regarding  Epigonal  culture,  which  he  suggests  be  renamed  “Morro- 
Kidtur”  because  it  is  not  a  derived  but  a  dominant  culture,  he  defines 
the  pottery  as  having  simple  and  crude  shapes  with  painted  decoration 
recalling  Xasea  style,  and  he  states  that  it  existed  with  modifications 
from  the  end  of  the  Xasea  period  until  Inca  times.  Early  Epigonal 
tombs  face  south,  later  ones  to  the  west,  and  the  most  recent  to  the 
east.  For  cultural  origins,  he  looks  to  Pachacamac  and  Moche, 
especially  to  the  latter.  As  Doering  himself  points  out,  although 
many  conjectures  have  been  strongly  urged,  field  data  concerning 
southern  Peru  are  woefully  lacking,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  publish  a  detailed  record  of  his  excavations. 

Dr.  Olson  has  also  worked  in  southern  Peru.  At  the  famous  Paracas 
site  near  Pisco  he  and  Dr.  Tello  opened  a  tomb  of  the  carernas  type 
yielding  reburied  bodies.  XearOcucaje  in  the  Ica  Valley  he  excavated 
a  tomb  which  contained  material  both  of  Tiahuanaco  and  Paracas 
styles.  The  former  was  e.xemplified  by  a  mummy  bundle  with  the 
false  head  painted  in  red  and  adorned  by  the  well-known  “w'eeping 
eye.”  Paracas  features  included  a  wicker  basket  and  ladle-like 
“strainer”  worked  in  colors.  A  local  resident  presented  Olson  with 
five  iiottery  vessels  which  in  the  semiglazed  finish,  the  colors  and  the 
incised  patterns  were  identical  with  pieces  from  Paracas  itself.  The 
known  range  of  Paracas  culture  is  thus  extended  a  considerable 
distance  southward. 

In  the  Xasea  region  near  Pal|)a  Dr.  Olson  opened  a  large  cruciform 
tomb  some  30  feet  deep.  In  it  he  found  pottery  slightly  different  in 
style  from  classical  Xasea.  He  also  dug  at  Pacheco  where  Dr.  Tello 
had  found  an  ama/.ing  richness  of  pottery  forms  painted  in  almost 
pure  Tiahuanaco  style.  In  addition  Dr.  Olson  searched  for  ancient 
refuse  heaps  which  might  yield  stratigraphic  data. 

The  archaeology  of  the  region  of  .\re(iuipa  has  not  received  the 
attention  accorded  to  ancient  remains  in  other  parts  of  Peru.  Dr. 
N'alcarcel  has  recently  visited  a  site  known  as  Churajon  or  Sawaka. 
He  found  a  system  of  terraces  built  of  huge  unshaped  stones  set  in 
small  boulders.  There  also  were  houses  like  chullpas  built  of  un¬ 
worked  stone.  The  whole  site  was  dominated  by  a  great  aqueduct 
over  40  kilometers  long.  Pottery  was  of  pure  Inca  style. 

Archaeologists  of  the  present  day  at  times  find  aviation  of  great 
assistance  Flights  over  (iuatemala  aiul  Yucatan,  sponsored  by  the 
(’arnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  and 


Copyricht  by  Aerial  Exploratkm*.  In'* 


Fiouke  lO.-IKRHJATEl)  TEKUACKS  IN  THE  FISCO  VALLEY. 


Inirioate  patterns  are  formed  hy  the  carefully  laiil  out  fields  and  irrieation  systems  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  Peru  that  were  centers  of  (ireat  agricultural  activity  even  prior  to  the 

Inca  civilization. 
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Mr.  IN‘rcy  (,\  Madeirn,  Jr.,  have  shown  that  tlie  airplane  in  tliat 
re<ri<ni  is  a  costly  means  of  discoverinj;  ancient  cities  hidden  hy  jnn<;le. 
.\n  aerial  e.xpedition  t(»  Peru,  headed  hy  Mr.  Robert  Shippee  and 
Lieut.  Georj^e  K.  elohnson,  however,  has  proved  that  aviation  may 
be  of  great  value  to  the  archaeologist  in  territory  free  of  vegetation. 
Most  spectacular  of  their  discoveries  was  the  so-called  great  wall  of 
Peru  on  the  north  side  of  the  Santa  Valley,  which  they  traced  inland 
from  the  coastal  plains  over  mountain  ridges  for  some  40  miles. 
It  was  15  feet  high  and  thick.  On  either  side  of  the  wall  they  counted 
fourteen  forts,  round  or  square  in  outline,  with  walls  which  still  rise 
to  a  height  of  15  feet  (fig.  7). 

Such  discoveries  of  course  are  of  great  importance,  but  of  eipnd 
value  are  the  air  maps  of  vast  ruins  like  Chanchan,  which  covers  1 1 
square  miles.  Here  the  camera,  aided  by  proper  lighting,  can  pick 
out  details  completely  hidden  from  the  eye  of  an  observer  on  the 
ground,  while  a  single  e.xposure  will  record  the  great  Chimu  palaces 
with  their  enclosing  walls,  multiple  rooms,  artificial  lakes  up  to  450 
feet  long  and  their  irrigated  gardens  a  task  of  months  for  the  terres¬ 
trial  surveyor.  Other  photographs  of  great  importance  to  the 
archaeologist  taken  by  this  e.xpedition  cover  ruins,  agricultural 
terraces  and  irrigation  systems  in  the  Lurfn,  Canete,  and  Pisco  Valleys 
as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco.  Accounts  of  this  expedition  and 
reproductions  of  the  photographs  have  appeared  in  The  Geographical 
Renew  (vol.  XXII )  and  The  Xatioiial  Geographic  Magazine  (Jan.  1933). 

In  Ecuador,  Prof.  M.  Jij6n  y  Caamano  visited  a  tomb  near  San 
Gabriel,  Province  of  Carchi,  where  gilded  copper  objects  had  been 
fouml.  A  short  description  of  the  tomb  and  its  contents  appears  in 
Jour.  Soc.  (leti  Americaniftte.‘i,  N.  S.,  t.  XXIV.  In  addition  six  burials 
were  dug  out  on  the  property  known  as  El  CapuH  and  an  inspection 
was  made  of  circular  houses  at  Paja  Blanca. 

We  turn  now  to  Brazil.  Dr.  V.  M.  Petrullo  has  excavated  for  the 
Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  two  archaeological  sites  on  the 
banks  of  the  Paragmiy  River  in  southern  Matto  Grosso  {'The  Mui^eun) 
Journal,  vol.  XXI 11,  no.  2).  One  of  these,  located  under  the  present 
settlement  of  Desc'avaldos,  was  covered  on  the  surface  by  broken 
pottery  and  other  refuse.  Flexed  burials  were  found  at  depths  rang¬ 
ing  from  30  cm  to  1.5  m.  With  these  were  necklaces  of  perforated 
teeth,  shell  disks,  and  cylindrical  beads  of  jasper.  Badly  fired  jiottery 
vessels  of  coarse  clay  had  heen  placed  over  the  skulls.  A  few  pieces 
had  heen  decorated  hy  impressed  string  patterns.  Petrullo’s  second 
site  lay  5  miles  to  the  west.  Here  clusters  of  rocks  on  the  surface 
marked  the  presence  beneath  of  groups  of  funeral  urns.  Refuse  finds 
consisted  of  stone  celts,  stone  beads,  bone  points,  spindle  whorls,  and 
small  red  pottery  vessels  sometimes  decorated  with  simple  patterns 
painted  in  red  or  black.  The  burial  groups  contaimal  clongattal  nr 
globular  urns  and  the  flat  bowls  which  capped  them. 
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To  the  north  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Mr.  A.  C.  Simoens  da  Silva  has 
dug  out  burial  urns  at  Ponte  Nova  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  and 
has  excavated  a  shell  heap  near  Lagoa  de  Safpiareina  where  he  found 
burials,  stone  objects  and  undecorated  pottery.  An  account  of  this 
material  appears  in  the  Adas  of  the  XXVth  Congress. 

Farther  north,  in  the  region  behind  Alcantara,  Mr.  Raiinundo  Lopes 
from  the  Museu  Xacional  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  explored  a  number  of 
pile-dwelling  sites  on  Lakes  Genijiapo,  Caboclo,  Armindo,  Cabelludo 
and  do  Souza.  In  the  last-named  lake,  through  which  flows  the 
Tury  River,  he  discovered  a  new  ceramic  type.  Some  of  his  data 
have  been  published  in  Rerista  Xacional  de  Kdncaqdo,  nos.  IS-l/). 

The  llha  de  Marajd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  has  again  been 
the  scene  of  archaeological  investigation.  Mr.  II.  A.  Torres  has 
explored  five  hitherto  unknown  sites  of  which  three  were  ancient 
camps  while  the  two  others  were  cemeteries.  One  of  the  latter 
(Pacoval  de  Cururu)  consisted  of  an  artificial  mound  located  on  land 
which  lies  under  water  except  at  low  tide.  The  camp  sites  in  each 
case  yielded  undecorated  pottery  but  the  cemeteries  contained  the 
beautiful  carved  pottery  for  which  this  island  is  famous. 

Mr.  Desmond  Iloldridge  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum  opened  five 
mounds  on  the  eastern  half  of  Marajo.  One  of  these,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Anajaz  River,  rose  70  feet  from  the  river  bed  and  was  entirely 
artificial.  Funeral  pottery  was  found  in  three  distinct  layers.  At 
the  top  and  bottom  nothing  but  undecorated  red  vessels  occurred 
while  the  middle  level  contained  painted  pieces  with  relief  decoration. 

North  of  Marajd  lies  llha  Mexiana.  Here  H.  A.  Torres  found 
pottery  of  a  quite  different  type.  Raiinundo  Ixipes  also  has  excavated 
a  shell  heap  of  llha  Maiobinha  (Ro/.  do  Museu  Xacional,  1931). 

Three  archaeological  expeditions  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett 
(American  Museum  of  Natural  History),  Dr.  C.  B.  Osgood  (Peabody 
Museum,  Yale  University),  and  Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder  II  (Peabody 
Museum,  Harvard  Univei’sity),  have  recently  worked  in  Venezuela 
near  Lake  Valencia,  which  measures  over  20  miles  in  length  and  lies 
in  the  Aragua  Valley  some  70  miles  east  of  Caracas. 

At  La  Mata  near  Maracay,  Dr.  Bennett  opened  one  of  a  group  of 
40  mounds  which  averaged  25  meters  in  diameter  by  3  in  height.  He 
found  a  lower  layer  which  consisted  of  refuse  material  throwm  out 
from  a  pile  dwelling  erected  there  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  still 
covered  the  site.  No  burials  occurred  in  this  level.  Above  the 
bottom  layer  came  a  fill  of  clay  which  suggested  a  definite  period  of 
mound  building.  In  this  were  some  secondary  burials,  both  in  the 
ground  and  in  pottery  urns.  The  top  of  the  mound  to  the  depth  of 
a  meter  consisted  of  black  humus  which  contained  refuse  and  primary 
burials  in  an  extended  position.  The  grey  pottery  of  the  bottom 
layer  persisted  with  some  modification  in  style  throughout  the  top 
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layer,  but  in  addition  there  was  a  coarse  red  ware  with  characteristic 
shapes  both  of  vessels  and  of  figurines. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Kidder’s  e.xcavations  were  carried  out  at  El  Taniarindo 
on  La  Cabrera  Peninsula,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake. 
He  found  a  lower  layer  of  sands  and  gravels  deposited  by  the  lake. 
In  this  were  primary  burials  and  a  hard,  thin  pottery  with  a  high 
burnish.  Certain  vessels  of  this  class  stand  on  short  legs  which  in 
turn  rest  on  pottery  rings  —a  feature  of  pottery  from  western  Vene- 


Fir.uRE  n.-A  VENEZI  E- 
LA.N  CRN  BCKIAL. 

Exca  vat  ions  at  La  ('abrera 
Peninsula  un  Lake  Va¬ 
lencia  brought  tu  liftht 
these  urn  burials  at  the 
upper  level. 


Courtasy  of  Peabody  Muaeura,  Harvard  Univeraity. 


zuela  and  southern  Central  America.  This  level  also  contained  many 
elbow  pipes  of  pottery  with  round  or  cylindrical  bowls,  often  modeled 
with  heads  or  torsos  facing  the  smoker.  The  top  layer  at  El  Tama- 
rindo  was  of  humus  in  which  were  urn  burials,  thus  reversing  the 
Burial  but  not  the  ceramic  sequence  found  by  Bennett  at  La  Mata 
(fig.  11).  Pottery  of  the  upper  level  was  a  coarse  red  ware,  however, 
as  at  Lainata,  but  at  times  it  was  adorned  with  simple  patterns 
painted  in  red  or  white.  Female  figurines  and  molded  figures  on  rims 
differed  in  style  from  the  modeling  seen  on  pipes  from  the  lower  level. 
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P'ortlior  «rrli!i(‘<)lo^iral  work  in  VoikvaioIji  lias  Ix'imi  carrio*!  out 
liy  \.  M.  IVtnillo  soino  ‘J(K(  miles  to  tlie  southeast  at  Arau(|iuu  in  the 
Apure  delta.  Here  was  found  pottery  with  ineised  jreometric  desij;ns 
of  unusual  complexity  and  variety  as  well  as  vessels  adorned  with 
modeled  heads  and  figures  of  men,  birds,  and  animals.  In  style 
some  pieces  show  affinity  with  the  art  of  Tacarigua,  but  the  remains 
as  a  whole  are  of  local  character. 

Mrs.  (lladys  Nomland  has  described  a  refuse  heap  and  collections 
found  in  it  at  Hato  Viejo  on  Lake  Venezuela  in  the  State  of  Falcon. 
Most  burials  were  in  urns,  wbich  at  times  contained  only  parts  of 
human  skeletons.  One  large  urn  held  the  major  portion  of  two  chil- 
ilren’s  skeletons.  The  decapitated  heads  had  been  placed  in  smaller 
vessels  which  in  turn  were  deposited  in  the  larger  urn.  This  suggests 
secondary  burial.  Pottery  included  grey-brown  and  red  wares  made 
both  with  and  without  slip,  black  on  white  ware,  red  on  terra-cotta 
ware,  red  on  buff,  maroon  on  cream,  black  on  red  and  polychrome 
wares.  In  general  the  pottery  resembled  remains  from  Aruba, 
CuraQao,  and  Bonaire  Islands  and  from  eastern  Venezuela,  althougb 
certain  similarities  to  Panama  and  southern  Central  America  were 
noted.  Stone  implements  also  show  relationship  with  the  islands 
and  adjacent  mainland. 

At  Ocaha  in  the  ('olombian  Department  of  Santander  del  Norte, 
Fathers  Debilly  and  Escobar  have  excavated  a  number  of  burials, 
the  presence  of  which  was  marked  by  circular  pavements  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Each  grave  contained  four  or  five  burial  urns,  tall  cylindrical 
vessels  with  modeled  animal  beatls  j)rojecting  from  the  sides.  Each 
jar  has  a  flat  cover  on  which  is  a  large  human  figure  seated  so  that  the 
legs  dangle  over  the  rim. 

Near  Concordia  in  the  Department  of  Antiocpiia,  Father  Kochereau 
found  three  rectangular  stone  coffins  provided  with  covers.  The 
largest  was  1.8  meters  long,  55  cm  wide,  and  38  cm  high.  Both  the 
coffin  itself  and  the  cover  had  at  each  end  two  projecting  handles. 
Inside  these  coffins  were  human  bones  and  gold  jewelry. 

An  important  addition  to  Colombian  archaeology  is  Dr.  d.  .\lden 
Mason’s  Archaeology  of  Santa  Sfarta,  Colombia.  The  Tairona  ('iil- 
tiire  (Field  Museum  of  Natural  History).  The  first  volume  deals 
with  the  record  of  excavation  and  ancient  constructions.  A  second 
volume  soon  to  be  published  covers  the  material  culture. 

In  the  Province  of  Cocl4,  Panama,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Har¬ 
vard  Cniversity  has  continued  the  excavations  mentioned  in  the 
previous  summary.  This  work,  successively  under  the  charge  of 
H.  B.  Roberts  and  S.  K.  Ditbrop,  has  been  carried  on  for  tbrec  years 
at  one  site,  while  Mr.  Douglas  Byers  has  dug  for  a  field  season  in  a 
second  locality.  A  third  site  has  been  tested  by  pits,  while  collec¬ 
tions  have  been  secured  by  purchase  from  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 


Tlie  sfiMie  of  tlio  i)niu*i|)iil  exciivatioiis,  known  as  the  Sitio  Conte, 
is  on  the  eastern  i)ank  of  tlie  Rio  (iraiuie  de  Code  not  far  from  Xata, 
and  the  total  area  eontainin^  arehaeolo<;ieal  material  is  only  a  few 
acres  in  extent.  Most  important  of  the  discoveries  were  several 
stratified  series  of  graves  whieh  changed  in  type  and  increased  in 
richness  of  content  as  the  depth  increased.  Burials  nearest  the  sur¬ 
face  were  in  a  flexed  position  with  few  funeral  furnishinj;s.  At  a 
•greater  depth  there  were  usually  two  bodies,  male  and  female,  placed 
face  downward  with  heads  to  the  northeast.  They  were  surrounded 
hy  thirty  to  forty  pottery  vessels  and  had  jewelry  of  hone,  stone,  and 
»'old.  Craves  of  the  lowest  level  contained  up  to  twenty-two  bodies 


KliiUKK  12— OKSIO.N  OK 
A  P  I,  A  T  E  K  R  O  M 
COCLE  PHOVl.NCE, 
PANAMA. 


This  elal>orate  zooiiKirphir 
and  K*onietri<‘  design  was 
worked  out  in  red  and 
black  on  a  plate  12^4  in¬ 
ches  in  diameter. 


arran"ed  around  a  central  fitrure  which  sometimes  had  been  buried 
in  a  seated  position.  Over  two  hundred  pottery  vessels  were  found  in 
each  of  these  fjraves,  as  well  as  peisonal  ornaments  in  larjre  tpiantities. 

CocRt  pottery  is  of  severid  varieties  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
classified.  The  most  spectacular  pieces  belong  to  a  polychrome  ware 
painted  in  black,  red,  orange,  grey,  blue,  and  purple  upon  a  cream  base. 
Patterns  are  both  zobmorphic  and  geometric,  the  former  at  times 
showing  relationship  with  Peruvian  motives  and  the  latter  with  the 
art  of  northeastern  South  America,  while  the  polychrome  technique 
as  a  whole  may  denote  influence  of  the  Chorotega  in  southern  Central 
.\merica. 


FkiuRE  13  — a  jar  with  spout 
FROM  PANAMA. 

The  relationship  between  the  varieties 
of  iwttery  found  in  the  Province  of 
t'ocK  and  those  of  other  sections  of 
Latin  America  is  receiving  study. 


Courtwy  of  Peabody  Mueeuni,  Harvard  Uaivaraity. 


Fii.vke  14  — .\  GOLD 
PLAgUK, 


This  plaque,  iDi  inches 
w  ide,  is  a  gmal  specimen 
of  the  w  orkmanship  w  hich 
distinguisheil  the  ham- 
inereil  objects  found  in 
the  CocK  excavations. 


Courteay  of  Peabody  Muaeum.  Harvard  Uoiveraity. 
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Metal  work  is  highly  developed  and  hoth  east  and  hammered  objects 
exhibit  expert  craftsmanship  and  beauty  of  line.  Copper  and  gold  are 
the  only  two  metals  found,  often  alloyed  in  various  proportions.  The 
objects  made  of  metal  include  a  helmet,  breastplates,  cuffs,  greaves, 
nose  rings,  ear  spools,  finger  rings,  and  sundry  human  and  animal 
figures.  Sometimes  effigy  pendants  were  made  partly  of  gold  and 
partly  of  some  such  stone  as  agate,  beryl,  or  quartz.  Carvings  of  wood, 
bone,  and  ivory  often  were  overlayed  with  gold.  Designs,  when  not 
of  local  flavor,  suggest  connection  with  those  of  Peru. 

No  final  opinion  on  the  relationships  of  the  Code  culture  can  be 
given  until  the  collections  have  been  repaired  and  studied.  So  far 
nothing  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  it  flourished  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  centuries  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  Chiriquf  culture,  to 
judge  by  trade  pieces  passed  between  the  two  areas,  also  is  of  recent 
date.  The  territory  occupied  by  remains  of  Cocl4  type  includes  the 
entire  Asuero  Peninsula,  the  Pacific  watershed  eastward  to  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Pearl  Islands.  Within  this  area  there  is  a 
second  culture  marked  by  pottery  stylistically  allied  with  Guetar  and 
Lencan  art  and  possibly  a  third  culture  typified  by  the  burial  runs 
found  on  Anc6n  Hill. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  must  point  out  that  it  is  far  from  com¬ 
plete.  In  anticipation  of  the  next  summary  to  he  published,  I  beg 
that  fellow  students  will  send  me  accounts  of  their  activities,  not  only 
final  publications  hut  newspaper  clippings,  articles  in  magazines  not 
regularly  devoted  to  archaeological  subjects,  and  brief  manuscripts, 
as  well  as  photographs  covering  the  material  that  has  yet  to  appear 
in  print. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 


Cnujereuce  oti  htbllofjraplttf. — TIu'  CubiUi  (lovenuncnt  has  iiiforiiuni 
the  Pan  American  L'nion  that  the  Conference  on  Bihliof'rapliy  that 
was  to  liave  heen  held  in  Hahana  in  Noveinher  has  been  postponed. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

('ountitutions  of  Anjeutina  and  l^riujuay. — The  Library  has  received 
a  few  copies  of  the  Constitutions  of  Argentina  and  of  LTniguay. 
These  are  available  for  free  distribution  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

Pnblicationft  on  blbliofjraphy. — Two  new'  mimeographed  publications, 
Numbers  13  and  14  of  the  Congress  and  Conference  Series,  were  issued 
in  i)reparation  for  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Bibliography 
which  was  to  have  been  held  this  year.  Number  13  contains  docu¬ 
ments  transmitted  by  the  Pan  AmericanUnion.  Number  14  is  a  study 
entitled  Source  matenalx  and  special  collections  dealing  irith  Ijitin 
America  in  libraries  of  the  I'nited  States,  by  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  Ph.  13., 
of  the  George  Washington  University. 

Xeic  boohs. — The  new  books  received  during  the  last  month  include 
the  following: 

lUxlnrin  <U'l  Liht  rtador  Don  Jonf  de  San  Martin,  |)or  Jos^  Pacifico  Otoro  .  .  . 
Buenos  .\ires,  ('ahaut  y  ei'a.,  1932.  4  v.  plates  (part  eoL),  ports.,  faesinis. 

2.5  ein.  Contents;  t.  1.  KI  Capitiln  de  los  .Andes,  1777-1H17.  t.  2.  El  Lil)erta- 
dor  de  C'liile,  1817-20.  t.  3.  El  Lil)ertad<>r  y  el  Protector  del  Peru,  182(L22. 
t.  4.  Ostracisino  y  apoteosis,  1822  .50.  (The  author  has  contributed  several 
valuable  works  to  .Vr^entine  history.  This  most  recent,  and  longest,  is  j)erhaps 
the  fullest  biography  of  the  .Argentine  patriot,  and  is  a  worthy  monument  to  his 
immortal  name.  Each  volume  ha.s  a  <locumentary  ap|>endi\  ami  the  whole 
work  is  supplemented  by  a  seven-page  bibliogra]>hy.| 

HI  /Hirlo  drl  .4.  H.  ('.  /'.,  Argtniinn- linisil  -('liilr-  I’rni  |por|  Capitiin  Nemo 
((iuillermo  Heins)  .  .  .  Buenos  .Aires,  Editorial  Tor  (1934?).  1.5H  [4|  p.  18'i 

cm.  (Efliehines  argentinas  “Condor”;  coleccidn  El  mundo  de  hoy  -  Vol.  I.\.) 
[.A  recent  stu<ly  in  which  the  author  summarizes  twenty  years  of  .8outh  .American 
82*i 
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(iiploiiiatie  history.  The  final  chapters  discuss  Pan  Americanism  and  include 
the  Saavedra  Lamas  anti-war  pact.] 

Estructura  ecottdmicn  y  orientacion  politico  de  la  agricultura  en  la  Repuhlicn 
Argentina  [por]  Lilzaro  Xemirovsky  .  .  .  Obra  premiada  por  la  Institucioii 
Mitre.  Buenos  .\ires,  Libreria  y  Ca.sa  editt)ra  de  Jesus  Menendez,  1933.  xxi, 
241  p.  tables.  2312  cm.  |Dr.  Nemirovsky,  a  i)rofes.sor  in  the  I'niversidad 
iiacional  del  Litoral,  pre.sents  a  long  and  complete  study  on  the  economic  as|)ects 
of  agricultiire  in  Argentina  with  various  comparative  statements  on  the  (pie.stion 
in  other  countries.] 

Politira  intcrnacional  [por]  Joa(|uin  V.  Cionziilez.  Prblogo  de  Mariano  de 
Vedia.  Buenos  .\ires,  Talleres  graficos  argentinos  de  L.  .1.  Rosso,  1934.  32ti 
p.  19*2  cm.  [The  contents  of  this  volume,  one  of  the  last  from  Dr.  Gonzalez’s 
|)en,  include  articles  on  international  relations,  on  the  League  of  Nations,  on  rela¬ 
tions  l)etween  the  United  States  and  I..atin  America,  .Argentina  and  Spain, 
.Argentina  and  Ghile  and  other  South  .American  countries,  on  the  -A.  B.  C.  countries 
and  on  arbitration.] 

Portalcn;  introduccion  a  la  historia  de  la  epoca  de  Diego  Portales  (1830-91) 
[por]  Francisco  .A.  Kncina.  Santiago,  Kditorial  Nascimento,  1934.  2  v.  i)l. 

(pt)rt.)  19  cm.  [This  work  is  a  history  of  t'hile  during  and  after  the  time  of 
Portales'  g«)vernment,  showing  the  political  and  economic  forces  which  influenced 
the  growth  of  the  republic  for  sixty  years.] 

L<i.s  Ictran  chilcnaK  [por]  Domingo  .Amunategui  Solar.  Texto  recomeiulado 
por  la  Direccidn  de  educacion  secundaria.  Segunda  edicidn.  Santiago,  Edi¬ 
torial  Nascimento,  1934.  379  p.  19  cm.  [This  literary  manual,  intended  as 

a  textbook,  although  not  complete  (since  the  author  states  that  a  complete  study 
of  the  copious  literature  of  Chile  would  not  be  fitting  for  the  use  to  which  this 
volume  will  In?  put)  forms  a  good  background  for  the  student  of  Chilean  literary 
history,  containing  as  it  does  studies  of  representative  writers  from  the  colonial 
|>erio<l  to  today.] 

Don  Antonio  Garcia  Reyes  i  algunos  de  sas  ante/Msados,  a  la  luz  de  documentos 
ineditos  [|)or]  Miguel  Luis  .Amumitegui  Reyes.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Editorial  del 
Pacifico,  1934.  t.  v:  313  p.  2.5  cm.  [The  fifth  volume  of  an  amply  docu¬ 
mented  life  of  a  famous  Chilean  jurist,  political  leader  and  writer,  whose  life, 
altliough  short  (1817-.55),  was  nevertheless  full  of  honor.  Besides  holding  several 
high  Government  offices  and  a  national  diplomatic  post  Garcia  Reyes  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Chile.  The  a\ithor,  Miguel  Luis  .Amunategui  Reyes, 
is  well  known  as  a  historian,  a  biographer,  and  a  grammarian.] 

Historia  general  de  Chile  [lH)r]  Diego  Barros  .Arana.  II*  edicidn,  corregi«la  por 
el  ejemplar  (pie  dejd  revi.sado  el  autor,  impresa  en  homenaje  a  su  centenario  y 
auspiciada  por  la  I’niversidad  de  Chile.  Santiago,  F^ditorial  Nascimento,  1934. 
t.  viii;  499  p.  plates,  ports.  24*4  cm.  [The  first  edition  of  this  excellent  history 
was  published  in  fifteen  volumes  from  1884  to  1897.  Publication  of  this  second 
(‘dition  was  liegun  in  1930.  AVith  the  eighth  volume  the  account  is  brought 
down  to  the  first  jicriod  of  the  Revolution,  from  1808  to  1814.] 

Dhras  desconocidas  de  Ruhin  Dario,  escritas  en  Chile  y  no  recopiladas  en  ninguno 
de  sus  libros.  Edicidn  recogida  por  Raul  Silva  C'a.stro  y  precedida  de  un  estudio. 
[Santiago]  Prensas  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile,  1934.  cxxxii,  310  p.  2.5  cm.  [.A 
posthumous  voluiiK'  of  works  of  the  author  of  Aznl  conn's  as  a  surjirise,  and 
a  pleasant  one,  to  many  readers.  Senor  Silva  Castro  has  published  .several 
previous  studies  of  Dario.  This  one  includes  a  long  es.say  on  Rnh^n  Darin  y 
Chile,  a  study  of  his  influence  on  modernism  in  poetry  and  a  critical  bibliogra|)hy 
of  218  entries.  The  section  devoted  to  Dario's  works  embraces  poems,  es.says, 
articles,  letters,  and  memoirs.] 
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(icogriifia  botanim  ile  Chile  [por]  Dr.  Karl  Reiche.  Tradiicci6ii  del  aleniilii  de 
(itialtorio  Ijooser.  .  .  .  Santiago,  Iniprenta  universitaria,  1934.  t.  i:  423  p. 
24  cm.  [The  German  text  of  thi^^  geography  was  published  in  I.«ipzig  in  1907. 
Since  then  it  has  l)een  recognized  as  an  important  contribution  to  Chilean 
botany,  based  on  years  of  scientific  labor  in  the  country.] 

Breve  historia  de  Mixico,  por  .Vlfonso  Teja  Zabre.  Mexico,  Talleres  grdficos  de 
la  nacidn,  1934.  195  p.  illus.  2314  cm.  [.\  new  textbook  for  rural  schools 
published  by  the  Secretaria  de  educacidn  publica.  It  is  a  history  of  Mexico 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  and  shows  the  influence  of  Indian  cultures 
and  of  agricultural  and  economic  conditions  on  national  history.) 

Feria  de  libroH  de  Madrid,  1934-  Lihrox  y  bibliotecan  de  Mixico.  La  organiza- 
cion  bibliografica  mexieann.  Madrid,  Uni6n  poligrafica,  S.  [1934]  26  p.  21)4 
cm.  [.\s  a  contribution  to  the  recent  Madrid  Book  Fair  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  prepared  this  concise  report  on  books  in  Mexico.  The  topics  in  the  con¬ 
tents  include:  intellectual  production  (i.  e.,  books,  iieriodicals,  and  music), 
bibliogra|)hy  (which  lists  some  of  the  outstanding  bibliographies),  stimulus  to 
production,  organization  of  intellectual  activities  (t.  e.,  learned  institutions  and 
societies),  the  publication  and  sale  of  bcKtks  (a  very  short  history  of  typography, 
contemporary  publishers  and  book  dealers,  and  prices  of  printing),  classification 
of  libraries,  archives  (with  a  list  of  the  principal  archives  of  the  nation),  courses 
for  librarians  and  similar  activities  (three  library  schools,  the  department  of 
libraries  and  two  associations),  administration  of  libraries,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  cooj)eration  (congresses,  library  propaganda,  interchange  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  of  duplicates,  uniformity  of  classification,  and  cooperative  catalogs), 
encouragement  of  national  and  continental  bibliographies,  and  a  list  of  the  Ijest 
Mexican  b<M»k  dealers.] 

Primieias  de  Ora  de  Itidiax  (INnunas  nco-mundiale.s).  .  .  .  [For]  .lose  Santos 
t'hocano.  [Santiago  de  ('hile.  Imp.  Siglo  xx,  n.  d.]  t.  i:  3H5  p.  front, 
(port.),  illus.  IS  cm.  Contents:  I)«‘  “Tierras  magicas”,  de  “Ijis  Mil  y  una 
noches  de  .Vmcrica”,  de  ‘‘.Mma  de  Virrey”,  de  “Corazdn  aventurero”.  [Oro  de 
Indiax  is  a  collection  of  nine  volumes  of  poems.  The  Primiciax  contains  rep¬ 
resentative  iMKJins  from  the.se  nine  lKH)ks,  to  Ik*  published  in  two  volumes.] 

Algunox  npuntex  xobre  lox  tratndox  [y  acuerdos  internacionales  vigentes  en 
Venezuela  .  .  .  por  el]  Doctor  Pedro  Itriago-Chacin.  Caracas,  Tipografia  ame- 
ricana  [n.  d.]  xxi,  331  p.  23'4  cm.  [The  present  Venezuelan  Minister  of 
foreign  relations  has  collected  data  and  made  observations  on  Venezuelan  treaties 
in  force.  .As  a  sui)plementary  volume  to  the  collection  of  treaties  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  and  entitled  Tratadox  publicos  y  acuerdos  interttaciouales  de  Venezuela  .  .  .  , 
it  is  of  interest  to  students  of  international  cpiestions.] 

The  Permanent  court  of  international  jiixticc;  a  treatise,  by  Maidey  O.  Ilud- 
.son  .  .  .  New  A'ork,  The  Macmillan  company,  1934.  xxvii,  731  p.  24  cm. 
Contents:  Part  I.  Precursors  of  the  Permanent  court  of  international  justice 
(including  the  Permanent  court  of  arbitration.  International  commissions  of 
im)uiry,  and  tin*  Central  American  court  of  justice).  Part  II.  Creation  of  the 
Permanent  court  of  international  justice.  Part  III.  The  organization  of  the 
Permanent  court  of  international  ju.stice.  Part  IV.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Permanent  court  of  international  justice.  Part  V.  Procedure  and  practice  of  the 
Permanent  court  <»f  international  justice.  Part  VI.  The  application  of  law  by  the 
Permanent  court  of  international  justice.  .ApiHmdices.  [.An  interesting  study 
<if  the  formation  and  tiie  law  of  the  (^ourt  written  after  twelve  years  of  its  func¬ 
tioning.  Dr.  Hudson  has  written  sc^veral  other  works  on  the  Court  and  on  various 
topics  |X‘rtaiiiing  to  international  law.] 
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Stories  of  the  Latin  Amerieau  states,  by  Nellie  Van  de  Grift  SAnchez  .  .  .  New 
York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  company  [e.  1934]  viii,  391  p.  inch  maps,  front,  (col. 
map)  21  cm.  [According  to  the  preface  “The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  in 
outline  ...  a  sort  of  birdseye  view,  of  the  history  of  the  Latin  .\merican  states.” 
The  book  discusses  all  the  Latin  .\merican  nations  and  the  .American  po.sse.s.sions 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States.] 

Josi  Artigas,  protector  de.  los  paeblos  lihres,  por  .\ll)erto  La.splaces.  Primera 
edicion.  Madrid,  Espasa-Calpe,  S.  .A.,  1933.  24H  p.  front,  (port.)  19  cm. 

(Vidas  espaiiolas  e  hispanoamericanas  del  siglo  xix.  [tomo]  38.  [.Another  in  a 
series  of  studies  treating  of  Spanish-.Aiuericans  or  Spaniards.  This  shows  the 
high  place  given  to  .Artigas  in  Uruguayan  history.  Sr.  Lasplaces,  a  well-known 
L’ruguayan  critic,  has  also  written  a  biograjiliv  of  Jos6  Pedro  Varela,  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Urufuayan  educator.] 

Ilistoria  general  de  las  Indias  [por]  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara.  Madrid  [etc.] 
Kspasa-C'alpe,  S.  .A.,  1932.  2  v.  19  cm.  (Viajes  clasicos.  21-22.)  [.A  reprint  of 

the  first  part  of  Gdmara's  Ilistoria  general  de  las  Indias,  published  in  Saragossa  in 

I. 5.V2-.">3.] 

Antologia  de  los  comentarios  reales  [por]  el  inca  Gareilaso  de  la  Vega.  Con  una 
introduccion  critica  por  D.  Jose  de  la  Iliva-.Aguero.  Madrid,  M.  .Aguilar,  editor, 

1929.  505  p.  19!'2  cm.  (Biblioteca  historica  iberoamericana.)  [Excerpts  from 
the  famous  Commentaries.] 

Fuentes  de  la  historia  cspaTiola  c  hispanoamericana;  ensayo  de  bibliografi'a  sis- 
tennitica  tie  impre.sos  y  manuscripts  tpie  ilu.stran  la  hi.storia  politica  de  Espana  y 
sus  antiguas  provincias  de  Ultramar  [por]  B.  Sanchez  .Alonso.  Segunda  cdicion, 
revisatla  y  am]>liada  .  .  .  Madrid  [Imprenta  clasica  espanola]  1927.  t.  i:  xvi, 
408  p.  20  cm.  (Publicaciones  de  la  llevista  de  filologia  espafutla.  v.  viii.)  [This 
Ituig  bibliography,  eompiled  from  many  sources,  contains  13,172  references;  in 
addition  there  are  complete  indices  of  authors  and  topics.] 

lircve  historia  de  America  [por]  Carlos  Pereyra.  Madrid,  M.  .Aguilar,  editor, 

1930.  748  p.  illu.s.,  ports.,  maps.  19*2  cm.  [The  author,  a  well-known  Mexican 
historian,  divides  his  work  into  nine  jtarts:  I,  La  revelacion  de  un  mundo  nuevo; 

II,  los  pueblos  aborigenes;  III,  descubrimientos,  conquistas  y  fundaciones;  IV, 
la  organizacion  de  las  sociedades  americanas;  \',  difusion  de  la  cultura;  VI, 
cambios  profundos;  ATI,  la  indeixtndencia  politica;  VIII,  con.stituciones  y  gobier- 
nos;  IX,  del  mar  Caribe  al  de  Behring.  He  inchules  numerous  excerpts  from  other 
authors.] 

La  juventud  legendaria  de  Holivar  [por]  Carlos  Pereyra.  Madrid,  M.  .Aguilar, 
editor,  1932.  523  p.,  2  1.  ilhis.  (inch  maps,  |)lan,  faesims.)  20  cm.  [This 

interesting  biography  of  the  Liln'rator  covers  the  fttrmative  years  of  his  youth, 
17S3  to  1812.  .After  much  re.search  the  author  has  made  an  addition  to  Bolivariana 
which  will  be  helpful  to  students  as  well  as  intere-sting  to  the  general  rentier.] 

La  miisiea  popular  g  los  inusicos  celebres  de  la  Amiriea  Latina,  por  L.  Cortijo  .A. 
Barcelona,  Casji  editorial  Maucei  [n.  d.],  440  p.  illus.,  i)lates,  reports.  21  cm. 

(Musicologia  latint>-americana.)  [The  author  discusst's  the  origin  of  .American 
music,  various  types  of  musical  expression,  and  music  in  each  of  the  countries. 
The  text  is  sui)i)lemented  by  extracts  from  repre.sentative  compositions  and  por¬ 
traits  of  some  compo.sers.] 

Ensago  de  psieologia  de  Sor  Juana  I nes  de  la  Cruz  y  de  estiniacion  del  sentido 
tie  su  obra  y  tie  su  vida  j)ara  la  historia  tie  la  cultura  y  tie  la  formacion  tie  Mexico, 
por  Ezequiel  .A.  Chavez.  .  .  .  Barcelona,  Casa  etlitorial  .Araluce  [1931].  454  p. 

pi.  (port.)  24  cm.  [.A  recent  biography  of  Sor  Juana,  the  famous  Mexican 
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pi>et  of  the  seventeenth  century,  written  from  a  new  angle.  The  author,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Spanish  Academy  and  a  well-known  Mexican  educator, 
bases  his  interpretation  of  her  psychology  on  passages  in  her  poems.] 

Acles  du  ComitS  international  des  bibliotheques,  7“*®  session,  Madrid,  2S-29  mai 
1934-  Haye,  Martinus  Xijhoflf,  1934.  lOS  p.  pi.  27J4  cm.  (Federation 
internationale  des  as.sociations  de  bibliothecaires.  Publications,  vol.  VI.)  [A 
full  report  of  the  recent  Librarians’  congress.  In  addition  to  the  complete  i)ro- 
ceedings,  this  volume  includes  twenty-one  annexes,  many  of  which  are  individual 
reports  on  libraries  in  various  Euro|x?an  countries.] 

Xeic  magazmes. — The  followinjr  magazines  are  new  or  have  lieen 
received  in  the  Library  for  the  first  time; 

La  Casa-habitacidn  popular;  boletin  de  la  Comisidn  nacional  de  casiis  baratas. 
Buenos  Aires,  1934.  X®.  1,  julio  de  1934.  93  p.  Plates,  tables,  diagrs.  25x17 

cm.  Bi-monthU'.  Editor;  Dr.  G.  Fernandez  Basualdo.  Address:  Maipu  1220, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Boletin  del  Comiti  de  abogados  de  los  bancos  de  la  Capital  federal;  publicacion 
periodica;  doctrina,  jurisprudencia  y  legislacidn  bancarias.  Buenos  Aires,  1934. 
Ano  I,  X°.  1,  enert>-junio  de  1934.  92  p.  27x18  cm.  Semi-annuall\'.  FMitor: 

Carlos  D.  Rojas. 

Amirica  nueva;  revista  mensual.  Buenos  .\ires,  1933.  .\no  I,  X°.  2,  mayo 
30  de  1933.  88  p.  illus.,  ports.  20x18  cm.  Editor:  Julia  Garcia  Games. 
Address;  Sarmiento  1546,  Buenos  Aires,  .\rgentina. 

Mujeres  de  America;  revista  de  pensamiento  y  vinculaciOn  femenina  en  los 
paises  iliero-americanos.  Buenos  Aires,  1934.  Ano  2,  X°.  9,  mayo-junio  de 
1934.  64  p.  pi.  (port.)  24x17  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor;  Nelly  Merino 
Carvallo.  .Address:  Moreno  2256,  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentina. 

La  revue  argentine.  Paris,  1934.  I®'ann6e — N®.  1,  juin  1934.  44  p.  23x14  cm. 
Editor:  Edmond  de  Narval.  .Address:  18,  Rue  des  Pyramides,  Paris  (1®'). 

Boletin  informativo  del  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores.  La  Paz,  1933.  .Ano 
I,  N®.  1,  primer  semestre  1933.  175  p.  tables  (jiart  fold.)  23xl6j4  cm.  Semi¬ 

annually.  Editor:  Jefe  de  propaganda  del  Mini.sterio  de  relaciones  exteriores. 
.Address;  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Patentes  e  inarcas;  revista  mensal  de  pn>priedade  industrial.  Sao  Paulo,  1934. 
Vol.  V,  fasc.  1,  julho  de  1934.  114  p.  23x1 5 '4  cm.  Editor:  Dr.  Joao  da  Gama 

Cerciucira.  .Address:  Travessa do t)uartel,  1,  1.®  andar.  SalasO, 7e8 — Es(|uina 
da  Pra^a  da  Se,  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil, 

I’anitas.  Sao  Paulo,  1934.  Vol.  IV,  X.  40,  abril  1934.  79  p.  illus.,  31x23 

cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Xair  Mes(juita.  .Address:  Rua  Libero  Badaro,  41 
(Predio  Sam;)aio  Moreira),  Siio  Paulo,  Brasil. 

Momenta;  revista  critico-bibliognifica.  Recife,  1934.  .Ano  I,  X.  4,  agosto 
1934.  24  p.  illus.  (ports.)  31!4x24  cm.  Editors:  .Adcrbal  Jurema  e  Otlorico 

Tavares.  .Address:  Conde  da  Boa  Vista,  1274,  Recife,  Pernambuco,  Brasil. 

Boletim  de  estatistiea  e  informa^oes.  Vitdria,  1934.  .Anno  I,  X®.  10,  julho 
1934.  16  p.  tables  (jiart  fold.)  33x24  cm.  Monthly.  Editivdo  i)elo  “Servito 

de  estatistiea”  da  Secretaria  da  fazenda  do  estado  do  Espirito  Santo.  .Address: 
Vitoria,  Brasil. 

Revista  de  arte;  publicacidn  bimestral  de  la  Facultatl  de  l>ellas  artes  fie  la 
Eniversidad  de  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934.  .Afio  I,  X".  1,  junio-julio  de 
1934.  40  p.  illus.  26'-!x25'4  cm.  .Address;  lluerfanos  1373,  Santiago  de 

Chile. 
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Bohi'in  de  relacionts  exitriores  (6rgano  cle  la  Secretan'a  de  estado  de  relacdones 
cxteriorcs  de  la  Republica  Duininicana.)  Santo  Domingo,  1934.  Ano  I,  N“.  I, 
junio  1934.  30  p.  30!2x24  cm.  Address:  Secretan'a  de  estado  de  relaciones 

exteriores,  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

Mexican  travel  and  trade;  official  publication  of  the  Mexican  government 
tourist  bureau.  New  York,  1934.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Septeml)er,  1934.  16  p. 

illus.,  ports.  28x21  cm.  Editor;  Luis  Couttolenc.  Address:  665  Fifth  .\ve.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bahtin  bibliogrdfiro  de  legixlacidn  fiscal.  Mexico,  1934.  Septiembre  de  1934 
(No.  1]  22,  6  numb.  1.  28x214  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Direccion  general  de 

ingresos  de  la  Secretarfa  de  hacienda  j-  credito  publico.  Address:  Mexico,  D. 
F.,  Mexico. 

Peru;  revista  mensual  ilu.strada;  drgano  del  consulado  general  en  la  Republica 
Argentina.  Ruenos  Aires,  1934.  Ano  I,  niims.  2  y  3,  junio-julio  de  1934. 
52  j).  illus.,  ports.  29x20  cm.  Editor:  Consulado  general  del  Peru.  Address: 
25  de  mayo  33,  Ruenos  Aires,  .\rgentina. 

Bolelin  oficial  de  la  Direccion  general  de  Jomenlo.  Lima,  1933.  .\no  I,  Niims. 
3  y  4,  julio  a  diciembre  de  1933.  95  p.  plates  (ports.),  fold.  tab.  23x16  cm. 

(Quarterly.  Editor:  Direccion  general  de  fomento.  .Address:  Lima,  Peru. 

Rnnsta  de  la  Federacidn  rural.  Montevideo,  1934.  3*  epoca,  ano  1,  Niim.  1, 

julio  de  1934.  112  p.  illus.,  ports.  2H'2x20cm.  .Address:  Av.  18  de  julio,  965, 

Montevideo,  Uruguay.  (Renewal  of  the  publication  of  this  Bevista.  The  last 
issue  was  published  in  .Ajiril  1931,  as  .Ano  13,  Niim.  147.] 
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THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA 

In  his  aniuuil  inessajro  to  ('ongross  on  July  20,  1934,  Presiilont 
Fhiriquc  Olaya  Ilerrora  not  only  <;avt'  an  account  of  the  past  year,  hut 
also  sununed  uj)  the  accoinplishinents  of  his  4-year  administration, 
which  ended  on  August  7. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  was  completely  reor<:anized,  and  two 
new  bureaus,  of  justice  and  of  prisons,  were  established.  The  (lov- 
ernment,  interested  in  impr«>vin«r  its  penal  system,  appointed  in 
December  1933  the  ('ommittee  on  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Matters,  to 
act  as  an  advisory  body.  One  result  of  its  studies  was  a  hill  which  it 
drafted  on  prison  and  penitentiary  management;  this  was  j)assed  and 
has  already  been  put  into  elfect.  Public  health  measures  were  j;iven 
preferential  attention;  special  studies  were  made  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  health  j)rohlems  requinnjr  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
(lovernment  in  certain  zones.  Child  welfare,  rural  and  port  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  sanitary  en<rineerin<;  were  also  stressed.  The  National 
Laboratory  of  Hy<;iene  was  enlarjred  by  the  construction  of  three 
modern  huildinsrs  e(|uij)ped  to  prepare  drugs  and  biological  products. 
Two  im|)ortant  changes  in  the  ('ivil  Code  were  made  by  law  2S  of 
1932,  dealing  with  the  respective  property  rights  of  husbands  and 
wives,  and  by  law  40,  dealing  with  the  registration  and  recording  of 
real  property.  C'ommunication  with  the  outlying  regions  of  the 
country  was  given  attention  by  the  Ministry;  wireless  stations  were 
established  in  frontier  towns,  navigation  under  the  (^dombian  Ihig 
was  instituted  on  the  Amazon,  Cacpieta,  and  Putumayo  Rivers  and 
])lanned  for  others,  and  the  ]>ostal  service  with  the  Pacific  coast  and 
with  the  ('aribbean  archi|)elago  of  San  Andrds  and  Pn)videncia  was 
improved. 

Among  the  salient  international  events  mentioned  by  President 
Olaya  were:  the  signing  of  the  protocol  which  ended  the  Leticia  inci¬ 
dent;  the  visits  of  President  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States  and  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Ibarra  of  F^cuador;  the  commercial  accord  with  Venezuela; 
the  work  of  the  mixed  boundary  commissions  with  Brazil,  Venezuela, 
and  Panama;  and  the  signing  of  the  Saavedra-Lamas  Anti-War  Pact. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  President  Olaya’s  administration  was  the 
enactment  of  financial  legislation  designed  to  meet  the  economic 
crisis.  (For  a  summary  of  such  measures  see  the  Bri.i.KTiN  of  the 
Pan  American  ITiion  for  October  and  November  1932.)  Tbe  Leticia 
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incidont,  howovi'r,  and  the  10,0()(),()0()-poso  bond  issue  lloated  in  1932 
for  national  defense,  counteracted  to  some  decree  the.  efficacy  of  that 
lepslation.  Nevertheless,  funds  with  which  to  pay  for  the  urgent 
])ublic  works  projects  carried  out  in  the  past  four  years  were  provided. 

The  Ministry  of  Iiuhistries  based  its  program  for  the  1930-34  period 
on  the  encourajjreinent  of  production,  the  encouragement  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  commerce,  and  labor  organization.  It  counted  on  three 
sources  of  production — the  soil  (a"riculture,  stock  raisin",  and  forests) ; 
the  subsoil  (mines  and  mineral  deposits);  and  manufacturin".  To 
prove  that  efforts  to  check  the  unnecessary  importation  of  foodstuffs 
were  successful.  President  Olaya  cited  the  figures  for  such  imports, 
the  value  of  which  had  risen  from  12,802,727  pesos  in  1927  to  18,339,- 
3(»7  in  1929,  hut  which  fell  to  2,202,451  j)esos  in  1933.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Industrial,  and  Minin"  C'redit  Bank,  too,  was  of  si"nal  service 
throujrh  direct  loans,  re"ional  credit  branches,  and  intermediary  co¬ 
operative  societies.  The  number  of  a"ricultural  experts  was  doubled, 
the  number  and  practical  value  of  ajrricultural  experiment  stations 
were  increased,  certain  i)roducts  were  especially  studied  with  a  view 
to  their  introduction  or  further  development,  coffee  "rowiii"  and 
marketin"  were  better  regulated,  and  reclamation  projects  were 
carried  out  in  the  Department  of  Bovaca.  The  establishment  of 
entomolo"ical  services  and  the  National  Herbarium  was  also  desi"ned 
to  assist  ajrriculture.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  creation  of 
a"ricultural  settlements  in  suitable  re"ions,  and  several  hundred 
resolutions  were  passed -dealin"  with  the  subject. 

Ije"islation  dealin"  with  subsoil  products  was  also  carefully  planned, 
the  Mining  Code  hein"  rewritten.  (Jold  jjroduction  was  stimulated 
by  the  high  price  of  that  commodity;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934, 
5,5()0,()()0  grams  were  produced,  valued  at  8, 500, 000  pesos.  Defini¬ 
tive  ])etroleum  legislation  was  enacted  in  1931. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  legislation  regulating  trade  marks 
and  patents,  two  important  laws  having  been  issued,  one  in  1931,  the 
other  in  1933,  as  well  as  decree  1707  in  1931.  ('ivil  aviation  was  also 
encouraged. 

The  (lovernment  showed  its  concern  for  the  laboring  classes  by  its 
cooperation  with  the  city  of  Bogota  in  the  su|)port  of  the  Instituto  de 
Accion  Social.  [The  institute  is  a  nonprofit-making  organization 
created  December  1932  primarily  to  |)rovide  cheap  housing  for  the 
laboring  class,  but  also  to  clean  up  tbe  poorer  (piarters,  lower  tbe  cost 
of  necessities  for  workers,  and  provide  protective  measures,  such  as 
accident  and  sickness  insurance,  education,  etc.)  It  took  over  and 
amplified  the  work  of  the  Junta  <le  llabitaciones  para  Obreros,  created 
it»  1919.  Labor  legislation  has  been  amplified  and  extended,  and 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  see  that  it  is  observed. 
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The  Ministry  of  National  Education  not  only  continued  its  ordinary 
labors,  but  also  prepared  the  necessary  material  and  data  for  beginning 
a  long-desired  improvement  in  national  instruction.  Teachers  col¬ 
leges  in  four  cities  were  given  modern  equipment;  other  measures  for 
improving  the  quality  of  instruction  were  the  establishment  of 
information  and  vacation  courses  for  teachers  and  special  pedagogical 
libraries  in  the  Ministry,  in  educational  headquarters  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  in  schools.  The  curriculums  of  the  schools  of  medicine 
and  allied  subjects — dentistry,  nursing,  and  pharmacy — in  the 
university  were  revised;  the  close  relation  between  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  recently  founded  Radium  Institute  augurs  well  for 
the  future.  A  conference  of  all  the  universities  had  been  called,  but 
had  not  yet  met,  to  study  the  whole  problem  of  higher  education  and 
to  make  university  teaching  uniform  throughout  the  country.  The 
reorganization  of  the  National  Library  has  brought  to  public  attention 
its  rich  store  of  incunabula  and  other  valuable  books;  when  the  new 
building,  now  being  erected,  is  finished,  the  library  will  be  installed  in 
handsome  and  adequate  quartei-s. 

The  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  has  increased  the  frequency 
and  widened  the  extent  of  its  services.  The  use  of  air  mail  has  been 
encouraged,  and  radiotelegraphic  communication  imj)roved,  new 
stations  having  heen  opened  in  Pasto,  Florencio,  La  Tagua,  Ijcticia, 
Ocana,  Puerto  Carreno,  Turbo,  San  Andres,  and  Providencia.  The. 
central  station  in  Bogota,  which  formerly  had  only  long-wave  e(iuip- 
ment,  now  has  two  short-wave  transmitters,  one  for  the  radiotele¬ 
graphic  service,  the  other  for  broadcasting. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Olaya,  many  imi)ortant 
j)ublic  works  projects  were  carried  out.  The  ('entral  Northern 
Highway,  linking  Bogota  to  the  Department  of  North  Santander  and 
to  Venezuela,  the  Carare  Highway,  uniting  the  Departments  of 
Antio(|uia  and  Boyaca,  and  the  Popaj’aii-Pasto  Highway  were  com¬ 
pleted,  as  were  several  lesser  stretches.  They  totaled  1,147  kilo¬ 
meters  (713  miles),  and  cost  7,840,081  pesos.  Some  dirt  roads  were 
also  constructed,  381  kilometers  (237  miles)  in  all,  for  which  5.59,108 
pesos  were  spent.  Two  hundred  kilometers  (125  miles)  of  railways 
were  added  to  the  national  system;  of  these  120  (Santa  Marta-Fun- 
dacion,  98  km,  and  Santander-Timha,  22  km)  were  acquired  by 
purchase,  28  (the  Barranquilla-Puerto  Colombia  line)  by  expropria¬ 
tion,  and  .52  (14  between  the  Puente  Nacional  station  and  Barhosa 
and  38  on  the  western  trunk  railway)  by  construction.  The  work  of 
dredging  and  straightening  the  mouths  of  the  Magdalena  River  was 
continued,  important  port  works  were  completed  at  Cartagena  and 
begun  at  Barrampjilla  (according  to  the  contract  they  should  be 
finished  in  November  1935),  the  river  ports  of  (iamarra  and  Wilches 
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wore  improved,  a  dockyard  at  Santa  Cruz,  91  miles  above  Bar- 
ranquilla  on  the  Magdalena  River,  was  begun,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  Buenaventura, so  disastrously  swept  by  lire  a  few  years  ago,  was  well 
advanced.  New  waterworks  to  supplement  the  water  supply  of  the 
capital  had  been  contracted  for  and  work  commenced;  it  is  expected  to 
start  supplying  water  in  April  1936.  The  Administrative  Council  of 
the  National  Railways,  established  in  1931,  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  much  by  adjusting  freight  rates,  instituting  combination  all- 
inclusive  rail  and  water  rates  from  inland  cities  to  seaports,  and 
settling  labor  difficulties. 

Tlie  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  will  complete  its  first 
year  in  November  1934.  Among  the  duties  it  is  expected  to  perform 
are  the  compilation  of  national  agricultural  statistics;  a  study  of 
national  and  departmental  agricultural  societies,  with  a  view  to  mak¬ 
ing  them  of  greater  service  to  the  country;  the  fostering  of  regional 
and  national  agricultural  assemblies;  the  organization  in  each  Depart¬ 
ment  of  three  advisory  boards — a  committee  of  coffee  growers,  a 
committee  of  stockraisers,  and  the  local  Farmers’  Society;  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  National  Federation  of  Stockraisers,  similar  to  the 
Coffee-Ci rowel's’  Federation,  already  functioning;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  more  rural  schools.  It  was  also  hoped  that  it  would  persuade 
the  Departments  to  make  appropriations  to  local  agricultural  societies; 
study  the  tariff;  establish  an  experiment  farm  in  each  zone — cold, 
temperate,  and  hot— into  which  Colombia  is  divided  (by  altitude,  not 
latitude);  begin  experiments  with  sheepraising;  develop  meteorolog¬ 
ical  studies  throughout  the  country;  revise  the  curriculum  of  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  and  those  for  veterinarians;  organize  two  national  exposi¬ 
tions  annually,  one  for  agriculture  in  general,  the  other  for  stock; 
improve  and  adapt  the  National  Radio  Station;  and  make  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  all  legislation  dealing  with  agriculture  and  allied  subjects. 

In  concluding.  President  Olaya  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  received  by  the  national  Government  from  the  Departments, 
which  had  constructed  more  than  1,865  miles  of  highways,  erected 
public  buildings,  such  as  schools  and  hospitals,  and  promoted  agricul¬ 
ture.  education,  and  pvihlic  welfare. — B.  N. 


INAUGURAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR 

In  a  country  which  is  willing  to  make  a  heroic  effort  to  save  itself  no 
situation,  however  difficult,  can  be  considered  as  desperate.  Ecuador 
must  make  this  effort,  said  the  recently  elected  President,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Velasco  Ibarra,  in  his  inaugural  message  to  Congress  on  September  1, 
1934.  “lA't  us  make  of  the  Government  a  disinterested  national 
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sorvice”,  ho  said  to  Congress.  “Lot  the  Govorninont  live  in  close 
connection  with  popular  understanding  and  feeling  and  let  it  clarify 
them,  select  the  pro])er  ])roeedure  for  action,  and  put  it  into  elfect.” 
Individual  freedom  is  necessary  to  make  this  possible.  “Freedom  is 
creation,  initiative,  invention,  reform.  The  slave  is  s])iritless.  He 
does  not  innovate.  If  we  want  a  strong  country  let  us  develop  free 
men.  With  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  suffrage  wo  shall  see  how  strength  is  developed, 
points  of  view  are  jiresented,  and  activity  and  efhciency  sprout  from 
the  national  soil.”  He  drew  a  clear  distinction  between  liberty  and 
license  and  showed  how  an  administration  could  harmonize  liberalism 
and  discipline. 

Dr.  Velasco  Ibarra  laid  special  emidiasis  on  the  need  for  free  elec¬ 
tions  as  a  means  of  preventing  juditical  parties  from  perpetuating 
themselves  in  power.  “Where  ])opidar  suffrage  is  not  respected”, 
he  said,  “intrampiillity  reigns  and  rebellion  is  bred.”  Ignorance  and 
])overty  he  found  to  he  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  practice  of 
l)(tl)ular  suffrage.  “The  ignorant  man  lets  himself  he  duped.  The 
])oor  man  sells  his  vote.  But  these  difliculties  are  universal  and  are 
hound  to  disai)pear  gradually  as  standards  of  education  and  living 
rise.”  He  ])roposed  that  a  certificate  of  ])rimary  education  he  made  a 
requisite  for  voters.  Public  education,  he  said,  should  he  lay;  ])rivate 
scluxds  will  have  ])erfect  freedom  in  choosing  their  own  educational 
methods.  The  Government  will  do  everything  within  its  means  to 
])romote  education,  especially  rural  education.  He  asked  ('ongress 
that  it  i)ass  legislation  giving  the  State  the  sole  right  of  issuing 
certificates  of  jirimary  education  and  academic  degrees  and  that  laws 
now  in  elfect  should  he  amended  so  that  ])rivate  schools  may  he  free 
to  determine  their  courses  of  study,  schedules,  and  teaching  methods. 

“The  most  acute  problem  now  is  the  economic.  National  defense, 
laws  for  the  i)rotection  of  workmen,  social  welfare  and  education,  all 
these  mean  money  and  all  dejiend  on  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
country.  Congresses  are  accused  of  incaii)acity  to  solve  modern 
political  and  sociad  ])rohlems.  I  do  not  believe  in  this  aiccusation. 
The  legislative  bodies  which  have  collahorateal  in  the  work  of 
Doumergue  and  Roosevelt  show  thait  when  there  is  ])aitriotism,  deter¬ 
mination  and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  rejaresentative  assemblies  are  cajaahle 
of  solving  difficulties  and  overcoming  obstructions. 

“Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  market  value  of  our  nationail  currency 
was  three  times  greater  than  its  present  value.  A  credit  policy  based 
on  the  issue  of  hills  to  meet  fiscal  needs  has,  in  great  part,  devalued 
the  currency  in  a  manner  never  before  known  in  our  histor>%  The 
national  budget  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  balanced  through  loans 
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(leinandod  from  the  Central  Bank.  In  two  years  the  national  debt 
has  increased  from  8  to  20  million  sucres.  The  hankin';  system  is 
disorpinized  and  weakened.  We  have  unsatisfied  needs  and  a  small 
army  of  unemjdoyed,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  normal  labor 
shortage.” 

He  ur<;ed  C'oiifrress  to  make  a  supreme  elfort  to  help  the  country. 
“Uliat  the  country  needs  is  a  reduction  in  expenditures,  efficient 
administration  of  public  moneys,  and  a  balanced  budget.”  He  asked 
Congress  to  increase  in  the  new  budget  the  salaries  of  minor  employees, 
especially  rural  teachei-s,  increase  the  number  and  salaries  of  police¬ 
men,  suppress  unnecessary  jiosts  and  cut  salaries  above  a  certain 
amount.  He  urged  the  legislature  to  consider  and  amend  if  necessary 
the  plan  submitted  by  his  Minister  of  Finance,  Sehor  Victor  Emilio 
Estrada,  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  countiy’.  He  re¬ 
quested  especial  attention  to  the  project  for  agricultural  reconstruction 
and  the  creation  of  coo])eratives  as  well  as  the  provisional  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  currency  and  cancellation  of  the  debt  to  the  Central  Bank. 
In  accordance  with  the  studies  made  by  Senor  Estrada  he  asked 
Congress  to  suppress  the  Tobacco  and  Alcohol  State  monopolies. 

With  reference  to  i)ublic  works  he  retpiested  that  money  be  spent 
not  on  projects  of  purely  local  im])ortance  but  on  those  which  would 
benefit  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  most  important  and  productive 
were  to  be  constructed  first.  He  mentioned  the  Quito-Esmeraldas, 
Quito-Manabi,  and  Cuenca-I.K)ja-Piedras  highways  as  necessarj*  for 
the  geograjihic  and  economic  unity  of  the  countiy'  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  internal  market  for  the  products  of  the  country.  He  also 
considered  it  necessary  to  complete  the  sanitation  of  fiuayaquil  and 
to  find  an  easy,  fast,  and  safe  system  of  communication  between 
Ibarra  and  San  Lorenzo.  He  said  that  every  elfort  would  be  made  to 
erect  a  building  for  the  Colegio  Vicente  Kocafuerte  in  Guayaipiil  and 
a  cajiitol  in  Quito.  The  profits  obtained  through  the  stabilization  of 
the  currency  would  be  used  toward  jiublic  works. 

With  respect  to  the  boundary  ipiestion  with  Peru  the  President 
said:  “I  want  to  sfieak  frankly  of  the  boundaiy’  difficulty  which  we 
have  with  Peru,  our  sister  to  the  south.  When  I  had  the  honor  of 
visiting  Peru  I  found  in  the  peojde,  the  intellectuals  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  General  Benavides,  good  will  for  a  rapid  and  ecpiitable  settle¬ 
ment  with  Ecuador.  ...  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  putting  international  ipiestions  above  internal  politics,  will 
soon  reach  a  friendly  and  equitable  settlement  in  which  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  both  countries  are  taken  into  account  and  the  zones  indis¬ 
pensable  for  their  economic  and  commercial  development  recognized 
to  each  country.  . .  .  Any  reasonable  sacrifice  in  a  settlement  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  economic  and  juridical  solidarity  in  the 
future.” 
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Pivsidont  Ibarra’s  administration  will  try  to  iin])rove  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  country*  and  in  the  city.  “Let  us  leave 
out  names  behind  which  hypocrisy  often  hides.  The  essentials  of  the 
social  question  are  the  following;  Work  is  a  duty,  work  is  the  source 
of  all  civilization,  all  wlio  work  are  entitled  to  the  means  which  will 
enable  them  to  lead  a  comfortable  and  decent  existence,  and  because 
of  human  solidarity  the  State  must  help  the  weak.” 


CULTURAL  RAPPROCHEMENT  BETWEEN  ARGENTINA  AND 
OTHER  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 

On  July  5,  1934,  the  Institute  of  lAitin  American  Culture  was 
formal^  opened  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the  College  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters  of  the  I’niversity  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  institute  had  been 
created  a  year  before  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
college.  In  an  editorial  the  following  day.  La  Xacion  of  Buenos 
Aires  commented  as  follows: 

“The  new  organization  ])roposes  to  accomplish  a  task  as  vast  as 
it  is  concrete:  to  join  on  the  higher  plane  of  humanistic  culture  all 
the  Ibero-American  nations.  With  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
devoted  to  the  study  and  the  exposition  of  the  literature  of  the 
Sjjanish  speaking  nations  of  America,  the  College  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters  had  already  anticipated  this  friendly  gesture;  but  now,  with 
the  opening  of  the  institute,  it  broadens  and  strengthens  that  ])ur- 
pose.  .  .  .  Cnder  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
therefore,  there  will  exist  a  center  for  collecting  the  past  cultural 
manifestations  of  the  countries  most  akin  to  our  own  which,  illogically 
enough,  are  not  those  which  are  best  known  to  each  other.  .  .  .  The 
Ibero-American  civilization  should  interest  us  as  something  peculiarly 
our  own,  and  a  direct  and  continuous  knowledge  of  it  not,  as  hitherto, 
information  received  sporadically  after  percolating  through  Europe  - 
is  now  an  inescai)able  need.  We  form  part  of  that  civilization  by  our 
geographic  situation,  by  our  predominant  race,  by  language,  and  by 
historj',  and  to  ignore  it  is  like  ignoring  a  part  of  ourselves.” 

On  the  same  day  the  new  Argentine-Brazilian  Cultural  Institute 
began  its  activities  by  a  lecture  given  in  the  Medical  School  by  Dr. 
Gregorio  Anioz  Alfaro  on  the  late  Dr.  Miguel  Couto,  whom  he 
called  “the  prince  of  Brazilian  medicine.” 

On  the  11th  of  the  month  a  delegation  from  the  institute,  headed 
by  Dr.  Kodolfo  Kivarola,  its  president,  left  for  Kio  de  Janeiro  to 
greet  the  newly  established  sister  organization  there,  the  Brazilian- 
Argentine  Institute,  in  which  the  Argentine  Ambassador,  Senor 
Ramon  J.  Carcano,  had  taken  a  great  interest.  The  group  was 
received  by  a  delegation  from  the  Brazilian  organization,  which 
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included  Dr.  Kodri^o  Octuvio,  its  president,  Ur.  Cundido  de  Oliveira, 
the  president  of  the  university,  and  representatives  of  cultural  and 
learned  societies. 

In  the  library  of  the  Itamaraty  Palace,  on  July  18,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  session  of  the  institute  was  held  in  honor  of  the  visitors, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Cavalcanti  de  Lacerda,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the  close  of  the  meetinjr,  all  present  signed  the 
statutes  of  the  institute,  as  charter  members. 

Several  members  of  the  Argentine  delegation  gave  addresses  before 
other  Hrazilian  cultural  organizations. 


FEMINISM 

WoM.w  Suffrage. — The  question  of  granting  suffrage  to  women 
has  received  favorable  action  in  two  South  American  countries  during 
this  year.  On  July  16,  the  new  constitution  of  Brazil  was  promul¬ 
gated  in  which  it  is  definitely  stated,  “Brazilians  of  either  sex,  over 
18  years  of  age,  who  have  registered  according  to  law,  have  the  right 
to  vote”  (Art.  108),  and  “Registration  and  voting  are  obligatory  for 
men  and  for  women  holding  salaried  public  office  .  .  .”  (Art.  109). 

Elections  were  to  be  held  on  October  9,  1934,  for  senators  and 
deputies  to  the  National  Legislature  and  for  representatives  to  State 
constituent  assemblies.  About  2,000,000  voters  were  expected  to  cast 
their  ballots. 

On  January  lo,  1934,  President  Alessandri  of  Chile  signed  law  no. 
53.57  dealing  with  the  organization  and  government  of  municipalities. 
The  law  received  special  notice  because  it  provides  for  two  registers, 
the  general  register  for  men,  in  which  duly  qualified  citizens  are 
listed  as  voters  in  presidential,  congressional,  and  municipal  elections, 
and  the  municipal  register,  open  to  Chilean  women  and  to  foreigners, 
both  men  and  women,  provided  they  have  lived  more  than  five  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  the  country  and  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 
entry  in  the  general  register.  Candidates  for  the  honorary  office  of 
regidor  (alderman)  must  be  Chileans,  eligible  as  voters,  and  have 
lived  in  the  commune  for  more  than  one  year  (art.  56).  The  law 
specifically  states  that  women  may  be  elected  as  regidores. 

According  to  the  law,  registration  was  to  begin  within  120  days 
following  its  promulgation  and  to  last  for  60  consecutive  days;  the 
President  was  authorized  to  call  municipal  elections  within  120  days 
after  the  registration  had  become  effective. 

The  registration  began  on  May  15,  1934.  Although  the  first  time 
that  women  were  allowed  to  register,  it  was  not  the  first  time  that 
such  a  right,  to  a  more  limited  degree,  had  been  acknowledged.  In 
1931  a  decree-law  (no.  320  of  May  20)  provided  that  there  should  be 
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tlireo  rofristois:  the  gonoral  one,  for  Cliiloiin  men;  one  for  jiroporty 
owners,  for  Chilean  men  and  women  and  resident  foreijrn  men  who 
jiaid  real  estate  taxes;  and  one  of  license  holders,  for  C'hilean  men 
and  women  and  resident  forei^rn  men  who  were  licensed  to  practice 
a  profession,  trade,  or  business.  Residents  were  privileged  to  he 
enrolled  in  as  many  of  the  throe  as  they  were  eligible,  although  not 
more  than  once  in  the  same  register.  Each  registration  entitled  the 
voter  to  one  ballot  in  municipal  elections. 

The  following  February  a  decree  was  issued  calling  for  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  municipal  registration,  beginning  March  1,  but  no  elections 
followed.  The  registration  of  1934,  therefore,  may  he  truly  said  to 
mark  an  era  in  C'hile. 

In  preparation  for  women’s  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  the  Department 
of  Cultural  Extension  of  the  Central  Cniversity  in  Santiago  offered  a 
special  course  of  14  lectures  for  women,  given  by  the  president  of  the 
universit}’  and  other  outstanding  authorities  during  the  month  of  July. 

Registration  during  the  first  three  weeks  was  lighter  than  had  been 
expected.  The  total  number  of  registrations  throughout  the  republic 
in  that  period  was  73,999,  of  whom  f»4,121  were  men,  7,013  women, 
and  2,36o  foreignei-s. 

In  an  editorial  published  soon  after  registration  began,  FJ  Mercurio 
of  Santiago  said: 

“In  the  approaching  municipal  elections  foreigners  and  women  will 
have  the  right  to  vote.  It  is  a  wise  and  timely  innovation  worthy  of 
the  warmest  approval. 

“The  foreigner  who  makes  Chile  his  second  country  and  the  country 
of  his  chihlren,  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  various  ups  and  downs  of 
community  life.  .  .  .  Unconnected  with  and  uninterested  in  domestic 
politics  or  concerned  only  with  efficiency  and  honesty  of  administra¬ 
tion,  he  may  be  a  moderating  factor  of  great  imjiortance  if  from  the 
veiy  beginning  he  decides  to  exercise  this  right  which  the  law,  so  ojipor- 
tunely  and  justly,  confers  upon  him.  .  .  . 

“As  for  the  vote  for  women,  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  on  more 
than  one  occasion  clearly  and  openly.  In  a  period  of  social  dissolution 
the  granting  of  that  right  to  women  will  be  the  firmest  guarantee  of 
order  and  the  maintenance  of  society.  In  city  government  our  women 
will  have  an  oiiportunity  to  make  felt  their  admirable  good  sense,  their 
undeniable  administrative  ability,  and  their  spirit  of  order  and  of 
economy.  .  .  . 

“The  registration  of  foreigners  and  of  women  is  a  cause  for  relief 
and  for  hope  to  all  who  wish  honest,  orderly,  and  distinguished 
government.” 

Woman  Eegislatou  in  Ahcentina. — The  local  elections  held  in 
the  Province  of  San  Juan,  Ai^entina,  on  Sunday,  July  22,  were  of 
special  interest  because  they  marked  the  first  a|)pearance  of  women 
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voters  in  the  Kepublie.  San  Juan  is  the  only  political  subdivision  in 
Argentina  where  women  have  the  vote.  Moreover,  Dr.  Enia  Acosta, 
a  candidate  of  the  National  Democratic  Party,  was  elected  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legislature,  being  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  an  office  in  the 
country.  Dr.  Acosta,  a  young  lawyer,  was  described  in  La  Nacion  of 
Huenos  Aires  at  the  time  of  the  election  as  being  »)f  “a  gentle  but 
energetic  character.  Talking  with  her  one  has  a  vision  of  tomorrow’s 
struggle  and  of  the  future  of  the  Province.” 

Born  and  educated  in  La  Rioja,  she  studied  law  in  San  Juan,  receiv¬ 
ing  her  degree  in  1926.  After  she  had  obtained  her  doctorate  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  returned  to  San  Juan,  she  was  appointed  assistant  district 
attorney  by  the  Governor.  The  following  year,  however,  she  resignetl 
because  she  was  not  in  agreement  with  administration  policies. 

Dr.  Acosta  has  e.xpressed  her  desire  to  secure  protective  legislation 
for  mothers  and  children,  and  her  interest  in  employment  and  the 
minimum  wage,  m  public  health — especially  antituberculosis  cam¬ 
paigns — and  in  the  reform  of  the  local  legal  codes  so  as  to  provide  better 
for  the  needs  and  rights  of  women. 

Nic.\uagu.\x  Women  Offici.\i.s. — According  to  reports  in  the  press 
of  the  United  States,  President  Sacasa  of  Nicaragua  appointed  in 
August  two  women  to  posts  in  the  consular  service  of  the  Kepublie. 
They  are  Sra.  Irma  Tefel  de  Argiiello,  vice  consul  in  Virginia,  and 
Srta.  Chilita  Romero,  counselor  of  the  consulate,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Woman  Mayoh. — From  Brazil,  published  by  the  Brazilian  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  in  New  York,  the  following  item  has  been  taken: 

“The  new  constitution  of  Brazil  provides  universal  suffrage  for 
Brazil.  Prior  to  its  ratification,  however,  the  State  of  Maranhao  has 
the  distinction  of  having  named  the  first  woman  to  a  high  public 
office  in  the  entire  territory  of  Brazil.  Senhorita  Joanna  da  Rocha 
Santos  has  been  appointed  by  the  State’s  Federal  Interventor  to  be 
the  first  citizen  of  Sao  Joao  dos  Patos.  The  mayoress,  known  for  her 
beauty  as  well  as  for  her  more  prosaic  business  talents,  drew  up  a  three- 
point  platform  consisting  of  organization  of  the  laboring  classes, 
improved  educational  facilities,  and  more  and  better  roads.  Having 
settled  the  fimt  point  without  apparent  difficulty,  she  promptly 
donated  lier  pay  as  mayoress  to  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by 
the  second.  The  road-building  program  was  put  before  the  State  and 
when  the  results  of  her  other  efforts  became  known,  money  was 
provided  without  delay  so  that  work  is  j)rogressing  on  roads  to  connect 
her  city  with  other  important  centers,  the  whole  task  being  supervised 
by  the  Mayoress  herself. 

“The  ‘Senhorita  Prefeita’ — a  new  term  in  Brazilian  official  titles — 
is  also  known  as  the  ‘Cotton  (Jueen’  because,  due  to  her  keen  business 
sense,  she  has  accumulated  (piite  a  fortune  in  the  cotton  industry. 
Besides  her  official  duties  she  is  associated  with  a  large  commercial 
firm.” 
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Dominican  Election  Day. — As  was  noted  in  the  Bulletin  for 
February  1934,  President  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic 
announced  that  on  the  next  election  day  women  would  be  allowed  to 
appear  at  the  polls  and  indicate  whether  or  not  they  wished  the 
suffrajre.  On  May  16,  therefore,  96,000  women  (according  to  figures 
published  in  the  local  press)  presented  themselves  to  cast  their  trial 
ballots.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  not  yet  been  informed  whether 
that  number  will  be  considered  impressive  enough  to  warrant  amend¬ 
ing  the  constitution  to  grant  women  the  vote. 


BRIEF  NOTES 

INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  TO  CONNECT  BRAZIL  AND  ARGENTINA 

The  rapprochement  between  Argentina  and  Brazil  so  auspiciously 
inaugurated  by  the  visit  of  President  Justo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  last 
year  continues  to  bear  fruit.  An  international  bridge  connecting  the 
two  countries  is  to  be  constructed  over  the  Uruguay  River.  This 
has  been  hailed  as  of  “inestimable  political,  social  and  economic 
value  to  the  two  nations.”  The  jiroject  took  shape  in  an  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  two  (lovernments  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  mixed  commission,  with  headipiarters  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  select 
the  site  for  the  bridge,  make  the  necessary  preliminary  surveys, 
draw  up  a  plan  of  the  jiroject,  and  estimate  its  cost.  The  notes  were 
e.xchanged  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  1’),  1934,  the  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  (lovernments  within  30  days, 
and  within  4.5  days  they  were  to  meet  in  the  Argentine  capital. 

ARGENTINE  MISSION  VISITS  BRAZIL 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  Dr. 
Ram6n  Carcano,  the  Uni6n  Industrial  Argentina  sent  a  mission  to 
Brazil  last  June  headed  by  its  president,  Sehor  Luis  Colombo,  to 
study  the  means  of  increasing  trade  between  the  two  countries.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  they  met  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  an 
official  commission  appointed  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  were 
received  by  President  Getulio  Vargas  and  his  cabinet,  and  feted  by 
the  leading  industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  institutions  of 
the  city.  The  informal  conversations  held  between  the  two  com¬ 
missions  are  e.xpected  to  pave  the  way  for  an  intensive  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  neighboring  Republics. 

NEW  BRAZILIAN  MINING  AND  WATER  CODES 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  nationalizing  and  controlling  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  the  Brazilian  Government  has  issued 
a  Mining  and  a  Water  Code  hy  means  of  executive  decrees  dated  July 
10,  1934.  The  exploitation  of  mineral  deposits  and  sources  of  hy- 
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draulic  enerpiy  is  subject  to  permits  and  concessions  to  be  granted 
only  by  the  Federal  Government  and  then  solely  to  Brazilians  or  to 
enterprises  organized  in  Brazil.  Exception  is  made  of  mines  and 
hydraulic  developments  alreadj’^  in  operation,  deposits  of  minerals 
proper  for  construction,  and  waterfalls  generating  a  power  of  less 
than  50  kilowatts  which  are  developed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
owners  thereof.  The  ownership  of  mineral  deposits  and  waterfalls 
and  other  sources  of  hydraulic  energy  is  declared  distinct  from  that 
of  the  land  where  they  are  found.  Known  mineral  deposits  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  unknown  deposits  to  the  nation.  Waterfalls  in 
streams  flowing  through  private  property  belong  to  the  riparian 
ownere,  those  existing  in  public  waters  of  common  use  or  dominion, 
to  the  nation.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  property  right  is  limited 
to  preference  in  obtaining  a  concession  for  the  development  of  the 
mine  or  waterfall  and  to  receiving  a  portion  of  the  profits  derived 
therefrom  if  the  concession  is  granted  to  another  person.  Both  codes 
were  published  in  the  Diario  Official  for  July  20,  1934. 

ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  OF  BRAZIL 

A  contract  has  been  signed  between  the  Brazilian  Government  and 
a  British  concern  for  the  electrification  of  certain  lines  of  the  Central 
Railway  of  Brazil,  at  an  expenditure  of  180,218  contos  or  about 
$15,300,000.  The  contract  provides  for  the  electrification  of  the 
suburban  zone  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  including  the  Maritima  and  Sao 
Diogo  stations;  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Paracamby  branches;  and  the 
main  line  as  far  as  Barra  do  Pirahy.  The  contract  was  approved  by 
decree  No.  24614  issued  on  July  7,  1934. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CRUSADE  IN  BRAZIL 

The  National  Educational  Crusade  is  an  organization  stalled  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  fight  illiteracy.  Although  its  early  efforts  were  made 
largely  in  the  capital  and  other  parts  of  the  Federal  District,  it  has 
been  extending  its  field  of  action  to  other  sections  of  Brazil  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  For  several  months  during  1933-34,  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign  was  waged  in  the  northern  State  of  Ceara,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senhor  Aloysio  de  Barros  Leal.  In  a  report  made  on  his  return,  he 
expressed  ai)preciation  for  the  sup])ort  given  to  the  work  by  the  State 
government.  In  the  city  of  Ceara  a  State  board  was  organized,  on 
which  both  the  Federal  Interventor  and  the  Director  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  accepted  positions.  From  the  capital  Senhor  de  Barros 
Leal  went  inland,  visiting  more  than  20  cities  and  a  number  of 
Jazendas,  or  large  farms.  In  many  of  the  former,  local  organizations 
were  established  and  schools  started,  and  on  the  latter,  schools  for 
the  children  of  tenant  farmers  were  provided.  Senhor  de  Barros 
Leal  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  enthusiastic  over  the  auspicious  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work  in  Ceara. 


NECROLOGY 

Sol6x  Polo. — The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Solon  Polo,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru,  on  September  4,  1934,  was  a  great  shoek 
to  his  fellow  countrymen  and  to  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
Americas.  Even  before  receiving  his  doctorate  from  the  Law  School 
in  1900,  Dr.  Polo  had  been  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Atfaii-s,  an  association  which  he  continued,  e.xcept  for  brief  intervals, 
until  his  death.  He  had  served  as  chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau, 
counsellor  of  the  Ministry,  and  several  times  as  minister.  He  was 
recognized  as  the  foremost  Peruvian  authority  on  international  affairs, 
and  his  association  with  the  Archive  Especial  de  Limites  proved  of 
inestimable  value  to  his  country.  In  1922  he  served  as  counsellor 
to  the  Peruvian  delegation  to  the  Chilean-Peruvian  Conference  held 
in  the  Pan  American  Union.  From  1909-11  he  was  minister  of  l*eru 
in  Bolivia.  Dr.  Polo  was  a  vice  president  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Lima,  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Social  and  Political 
Sciences,  and  had  received  many  honors  from  foreign  powei’s,  includ¬ 
ing  the  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese  Governments  and  the  Papacy. 

E.\i{iot:e  V'iLLEG.\s.--One  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen  and  dip¬ 
lomats  of  Chile,  Dr.  Enri(pie  Villegas,  died  suddenly  in  D)ndon  on 
July  29,  1934.  Almost  ever  since  receiving  his  law  degree  in  1897, 
he  had  participated  in  public  life.  He  was  elected  several  times  to 
the  national  Congress,  and  under  President  Barros  Luco  served  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  From  1910  to  1929  he  was  minister, 
later  ambassador,  to  Italy,  leaving  Koine  to  be  the  first  Chilean 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Since  1924  Dr.  Villegas  had  been  a 
delegate  from  his  country  to  the  Ijt'ague  of  Nations,  where  he  was 
lionori'd  by  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  the  League. 
A  year  before  his  death  he  had  resigned  his  diplomatic  post  in  Ixindon 
to  become  the  representative  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry  in 
Europe,  although  as  chairman  of  his  country’s  delegation  to  the 
I.rf*ague  of  Nations  he  retained  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

An'Gel  M.  Solku. — Dn  June  28,  1934,  Dr.  .4ngel  M.  Soler,  a  noted 
penologist,  died  in  Santo  Diuningo  at  the  age  of  61.  Dr.  Soler,  a 
pu|)il  of  the  famous  educator  Hostos,  started  his  career  as  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  normal  school,  showing  great  ability  as  a 
teacher.  After  deciding  upon  law  as  a  profession  and  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  penal  law  first 
in  the  law  scIkmJ  (Instifuto  Profesional)  and  later  in  the  university, 
after  its  establishment  in  lf>l3. 

Dr.  Soler  had  served  in  the  cabinet,  holding  at  different  times  the 
portfolios  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce,  and  of 
the  Interior,  War,  and  the  Navy. 
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